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Individualizing Education in a Senior 
High School 


Gapiss D. Epwarps 
Principal, Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California 

— the multiple needs of youth is a primary concern of 

every comprehensive high school. It is entirely possible in a 
large school to meet the unique requirements of all students through 
a program of individualized instruction. All high school youth need 
a general education in order to become effective citizens and worthy 
home members. Each youth requires, as well, individualized in- 
struction in order to take his proper place in the world of work and 
to prepare for a mature life. 

Two senior high schools serve the educational needs of the boys 
and girls of Pasadena, a community with a population of approxi- 
mately 190,000. Pasadena High School was established in 1892, 
absorbed into the 6-4-4 type of organization in 1927 and re-estab- 
lished as a senior high school in 1954. During the last five years 
Pasadena High School has been housed on the Pasadena City College 
campus and because of restricted facilities has included only the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. In 1960 the high school will incorpo- 
rate the tenth grade as it moves to its new home, and at that time 
its enrollment will exceed 3,000. 

The comprehensive program of education at Pasadena High 
School is divided into two major areas; (1) the program required 
of all students, commonly referred to as General Education, and (2) 
the elective program which is comprised of academic and non- 
academic classes. Although suggestions are made to students which 
relate to their preparation for specific vocations or colleges, there 
are no set patterns of courses or no required electives for “majors.” 
A student’s program is developed for him; a program based on 
his needs, interests and future plans. ‘ According to his ability, his 
record of achievement and the recommendations of his previous 
teachers, he is placed in the classes which will be best suited to 
him. Instruction is thus individualized. 

The purpose of education at Pasadena High School is Learning. 
An amplified statement of the purpose was developed cooperatively 
by parents, students and faculty. The wording of objectives has 
been deliberately simplified in order that all students may both 
understand and remember the large over-all purpose. 
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THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION AT 


] PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL 
> The over-all purpose of education at Pasadena High School is 
LEARNING. Our goal is the emphasizing, continuing and ex- ; 
tending of Learning for each student to his maximum potential. 
) Because the concept of Learning is broad and comprehensive, the 


term is considered as five related areas of learning. 


LEARNING TO DO: (Skills) 
to improve in all of the “basic skills” 
to develop specific skills; both academic and pre-vocational 
to discover and develop creative talents 


LEARNING TO KNOW: (Knowledges) 
to acquire facts, knowledges and understandings 
to recognize one’s limitations and one’s potentialities 
to understand the responsibilities of American citizenship 


; LEARNING TO THINK: (Intellectual Development) 

to distinguish between fact, opinion and prejudice 

to analyze data, to solve problems, to find better answers 
} to develop good habits of work and concentration 

to develop intellectual curiosity 


LEARNING TO FEEL: (Appreciations and Attitudes) 

to appreciate all fine things in life; the arts, nature, science, etc. 
) to appreciate our American Heritage and the meaning of the 
democratic ideal 
to develop social sensitivities, an appreciation for the worth of 
each individual and for other peoples 
to appreciate the world of work and the values of our Free 
Enterprise System to appreciate moral and spiritual values 


LEARNING TO BE: (Behaviors) 

to be physically, mentally and emotionally strong 

to be a worthy home member 

to be an effective contributing citizen 

to be increasingly mature, motivated by one’s set of basic values 
' and life purposes 


] All high school youth require a general education and all take 
] courses in English, history and government, science, mathematics 
and physical education. The number of different elective courses in 
each department are: 
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Art 13 Social Science 6 
Music 10 Mathematics 9 
Business 17 Life Science 3 
Industrial Arts 11 Physical Science 3 
Homemaking 6 R.O.T.C. 
English 13 


Foreign Languages: French, German, Latin, Russian, Spanish 


Students are grouped into classes in such a way as to facilitate 
and insure the best development of each boy and girl. A diversified 
curricula makes it possible to group students into areas of interest, 
of unique ability and talents, of vocational aspirations and of needs. ' 
In any high school an elective curricula automatically provides a 
degree of natural grouping. Specific needs of students are met by ‘ 
particular offerings such as remedial, refresher, accelerated or ad- 
vanced placement courses. At Pasadena High School it is the gen- 
eral policy to keep the extremes in ability apart. Classes for the 
more able students are established within certain areas such as 
mathematics, science, English and foreign language. Students are 
placed in special sections on the basis of wise counseling which takes 
into consideration both endowed and demonstrated ability, motiva- P 
tion, vocational interests and teacher recommendation. The place- n 


ment of students into various sections is on a flexible basis, that is 5] 
to say, in certain subjects a student may be in a group of high b 
ability while in another subject he may be placed in a class of h 
average ability. The determining factor in class placement be- P 
comes one of subject competency or incompetency. a 
Examples of specialized classes offered in the high schools of st 

Pasadena are as follows: | 
1. The Work-Study Program. The Work-Study Program meets | ” 

i both an exploratory and economic need for many students and gives 

oe emphasis to subjects in the regular program. Currently the 140 | ak 
students enrolled in the program are attending a class once a week Cl 
, called Occupational Relations which seeks to correlate job experi- va 
4 ence with selected classes. ev 
2. Secretarial Training. A vocational course for senior girls is = 
> offered as a three-hour unit of study. Girls with interest and apti- ‘a 
J tude in this area are enrolled in a block class, which aims to pre- ‘i 
pare them for secretarial employment. om 
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3. Speech. A class in speech correction is available for those 
who need individual speech therapy. For students of particular 
competency in the area of speech, an advanced class is offered. 


4. Mathematics. In addition to Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II, 
Trigonometry and Solid Geometry, three special types of arithmetic 
are scheduled each semester—Business Arithmetic designed for com- 
mercial majors, Shop Mathematics for industrial arts students, and 
Refresher Mathematics for those terminal students who need a re- 
view in the basic processes of arithmetic. 


5. Reading. A semester course in reading is available to all stu- 
dents who demonstrate in tests their need for a review of funda- 
mental reading skills. For able readers who may be college-bound 
and who wish to improve their reading rate and comprehension, a 
course in Reading Techniques is offered. 


6. The Slow Learner. Special classes are provided in English, 
social science, physiology and physical science for the slow learner, 
and students are scheduled into these sections on the basis of past 
performance and test records. 


7. Classes for the Mentally Retarded. A special state-subsidized 
program in Special Education is offered to those who are recom- 
mended by the school psychologist. A careful study of past records, 
special individual test data, and a conference with parents form the 
basis of this placement. The program of studies includes English, 
history, arithmetic, reading, science and diversified individual] 
projects. The program is taught by a teacher with special training 
and credentials who acts as a counselor and works closely with each 
student, other teachers and the psychologist. 


8. The Physically Handicapped. Special classes are available 
for students with handicaps in sight and hearing. 


9. Diversified Opportunities for Gifted Students. Special high- 
ability groupings are provided in Physiology, Algebra II, Spanish LI, 
Chemistry, Physics, Senior Composition and the Classics. The Ad- 
vanced Placement program is being expanded each year to provide 
ever-increasing challenge to the most able youth, approximately five 
percent of the senior class. Examinations may be taken by compe- 
tent students in American History, European Civilization, Chem- 
istry, Physics, French, Spanish and English. Next year additional 
courses for Advanced Placement will be offered in Calculus and Ad- 
vanced Biology. 
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Besides classes directed toward advanced standing in the college, 
there are groups which meet twice a week after school in Humani- 
ties, Russian, Debate, Descriptive Geometry, Creative Writing and 
Madrigal Singing. A Science Seminar made up of outstanding 
students in Chemistry and Physics is held from 7:00 to 8:00 a.m. 
four mornings a week. This seminar was launched by Dr. Lee 
DuBridge and is held in conjunction with his staff members from 
California Institute of Technology. 

All of these aforementioned opportunities have been held this 
year on the basis of learning alone, with no grades or credits in- 
volved. Membership, selected on the basis of ability and outstand- 
ing past performance, is considered an honor, and attendance is 
almost perfect. Another year, in a lengthened school day, with the 
last period being voluntary, a variety of courses—both credit and 
non-credit—can be offered to meet unique needs and highly special- 
ized interests of students. It is ill-advised for some of the academi- 
cally talented to increase their five-solid homework load by carrying 
an additional class. However, many of the highly talented youth at 
Pasadena High School are very eager to become a part of one of 
these new and exciting educational experiments which are con- 
ducted after the regular six-hour day. The advisability of over-load 
is continuously analyzed. 

An account of individualized education in the senior high school 
would be quite incomplete without proper emphasis on the compre- 
hensive co-curricular program. An all-inclusive type of student 
government which is comprised of an elected Cabinet, a Representa- 
tive Council, a Pep Council, Class Councils, Boys’ and Girls’, 
Leagues, Commissions, Forums and Student Boards, involves over 
one-fourth of the student body in positions of active leadership. 
Fifty-two clubs, each having its own faculty sponsor, meet twice a 
month. The five club groupings are: Athletic and Recreational, 
Pre-Vocational, Special Interests, Service, and Honorary. Some of 
the student projects which give opportunity for the development of 
special talents are: (1) Project Record, a tape recording on the 
highlights of a school year; (2) an Anthology of prose, verse, photog- 
raphy and art; (3) the Mishima program, which through a large 
fund-raising project involves the financing of eighteen high school 
students in Pasadena’s sister city of Mishima, Japan; (4) a Car 
Show, where trophies are awarded annually to eight or more boys 
who qualify in several classifications of mechanical development and 
style; and (5) a Science Fair where nearly a hundred students dis- 
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play their individual scientific hobbies and projects. Assemblies 
feature an all-school spell-down, talent shows, and presentations 
from the areas of music, drama and speech. A foreign student 
program is most active and Pasadena High School boys and girls 
receive significant inspiration from young people of other lands who 
are exchange students in the American Field Service. A Youth Day 
in Pasadena gives nearly seven hundred students an opportunity to 
spend one school day with city officials, industrialists or business 
men of their choosing. Career Days are held on campus which give 
students a chance to meet and listen to representatives of about forty 
vocations. 

The success of a strong individualized program of education 
rests with a faculty which is not only dedicated to a program of 
excellence but also is sensitive to the unique needs, interests, talents 
and energies of teenagers. The basis of such a program is a well- 
coordinated counseling team made up of counselors, teachers and 
administrators. The proper placement of each student, subject by 
subject, can only come through careful analysis of complete school 
records and frequent conferences with teachers. Time must be 
made available to counselors for parent appointments, case studies, 
and most of all, for student conferences. An incoming student is 
assigned to a specific counselor and remains with him as a counselee 
until graduation. Such a plan insures each young person of intelli- 
gent and sympathetic help from the one special adviser who knows 
that student and his parents best. The continuity of the guidance 
program in Pasadena is strengthened due to the twelve-month assign- 
ment of counselors. It is very important that counselors remain on 
duty during the summer school session which has recently been 
lengthened and expanded to include many courses for enrichment 
and acceleration. If the case load per counselor is not excessive, time 
could also be well spent in follow-up studies. 

The American comprehensive high school should be a laboratory 
for both learning and living. In the last five years, students at 
Pasadena High School have come to realize that the human element 
is the most valuable resource in a school—not the plant or its facili- 
ties. No boy or girl feels lost or unwanted because each knows that 
he is important. 
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Individualizing Instruction at the 
High School Level 


Joun W. BELL 


Superintendent, Department # 2 
Chicago Department of Public Schools 
Chicago, 


KX 
OW TO DIFFERENTIATE the assignment to meet the needs 
of the broad spectrum of abilities of the individual students 
attending our American high schools? This is a problem tremen- 
dously difficult. 


A Sampling of Assignments for the Academically Talented 


Here are two assignments made by the teacher of a super-honors 
class of twenty-eight 9B students in the Nicholas Senn High School, 
Chicago. They ranged in IQ from 140 to 168+, and in reading 
ability from 9.7 to 13.0+. 


1. Read two of Dickens’ novels. Be prepared to write during a 
forty-minute class period a theme of three or four paragraphs using 
the technique of contrast or comparison. You will be given a list 
of characters, admitting of either contrast or comparison, from which 
to choose. You will have about four weeks to finish this assign- 
ment. 

Shortly after this assignment was given, the instructor used two 
periods to brief this class regarding the characteristics of Dickens’ 
writing: his themes, the social problems he treated, his character 
delineation, his style. At the same time, she showed them some good 
models of writing, both by students and by professional writers, in 
which the ideas were developed by the technique of contrast or 
comparison. Not only did she make the models available to them; 
she also analyzed the themes, pointing out the elements of the ap- 
propriate techniques of composition. 


2. Master the principles of grammar and the items of usage in- 
cluded in Warriner’s English Grammar and Composition, published 
by Harcourt-Brace, from page one through sixty-two, the first four 
chapters. Be prepared to take a comprehensive examination on this 
assignment at the end of about five weeks. Make careful notes on 
the items that frustrate you. Prepare questions to address to your 
teacher in a three-minute weekly conference, to be definitely sched- 
uled by me. Use every resource at your command for finding the 
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answers to your questions before conference date. Be prepared to 
report in the conference how much you have covered, what you were 
not able to understand independently, and the most effective means 
of self-help and methods of study you have discovered. 

The teacher prepared a staggered schedule for allowing a three- 
minute conference for each student. This conference schedule served 
as a stimulus for students to budget their time and to develop self- 
reliance. During the time the teacher devoted to personal confer- 
ences, other members of the class were working individually. 


A Sampling of Assignments for the Severely Retarded 

By way of contrast there follows the regimen of another class 
of 9B’s consisting of twenty-four pupils, ranging in IQ from 80 to 
104 and in reading ability from 5.8 to 6.7. 

The instructor has mounted in paper covers some carefully 
graded short reading selections. They were evaluated in terms of 
their interest for adolescents, the complexity of sentence structure, 
and the difficulty of vocabulary. Accompanying each selection is a 
set of questions carefully prepared to promote the development of 
desirable reading attitudes, habits, and skills. Three times per week 
the pupils in this class work individually on these reading selections. 
The teacher circulates among them, answers their questions, tells 
them both the pronunciation and meanings of key words with which 
they request help. She also helps by giving the requisite background 
of experience, idiom, and special vocabulary. 

Two class periods weekly are devoted to oral reading, with at- 
tention to phonics, phrasing, interpretation, and reacting produc- 
tively to the different types of test item. The silent reading periods 
give the pupils an opportunity to apply what they have learned in 
the oral reading and discussion periods. 

The home reading of this class is carefully guided and super- 
vised. Special collections of books, properly edited for use of these 
pupils handicapped in reading, constitute a room library. Through 
wide reading of material which they find interesting and easy, they 
develop gradually the ability to fuse rapidly word and phrase sym- 
bols into a meaningful and compelling message. The teacher, 
through kibitzing during the work periods, is able to discover each 
individual’s weaknesses. 


An S. O. S. 


Working without the support and active help of the board of 
education, superintendent, principal and department head, the 
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teacher is handicapped in her attempt to individualize instruction. 
Her morale, status, and results will be greatly enhanced if she is 
thoroughly backed up by all officials at the higher echelons. They 
can do much to improve the conditions under which she works, to 
simplify her instructional problem, to reduce it to proportions more 
manageable. This statement in a way seems paradoxical, for it is 
commonly thought that the teacher working with the most hetero- 
geneous collection of students, under the most adverse conditions, 
has a much greater opportunity, and obligation, to individualize 
her instruction than one working in a much less frustrating situa- 
tion. 


The Job of the State Department, Legislature, 
Local Board, and Superintendent 

Harvard’s President Emeritus Conant has been giving much 
publicity lately to his study of the American high school, financed 
by the Fund for the Advancement of Education, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The high school cannot do an effective job unless it graduates 
a minimum of 100 students per year, he vehemently concludes. 
Since the majority of our American high schools enroll only from 
100 to 200 pupils, and since drop-outs are numerous, state depart- 
ments of education as well as state legislatures face a huge task. 
They will be obliged to eliminate thousands of small high schools 
before the teacher, by and large, will stand half a chance to meet 
adequately the needs of individual students. Small high schools 
must be eliminated through consolidation of districts, and establish- 
ment on a regional basis of high schools at least large enough to 
graduate 100 pupils yearly. 

Perhaps if Dr. Conant continues to barnstorm the country in- 
sisting that the very small high school delenda est—as Cata used to 
preach “delenda est Carthago” in every speech he made—the ma- 
chinery will be set into motion for the imperative consolidation of 
small high schools. But a long and arduous campaign will be neces- 
sary. Even in the large cities the public tends to be prejudiced in 
favor of the small high school, unaware or unconvinced of the great 
advantages offered by the large comprehensive high school. Such 
an institution enrolling from 3000 to 3500 can offer a superior pro- 
gram of education for meeting the needs of the broad spectrum of 
abilities, talents and interests of America’s adolescents. The school 
of 1500 to 1800, considered by most authorities to be the top limit 
in size for a good high school, can perform its mission much less 
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effectively, in the opinion of the writer. The Nicholas Senn High 
School in Chicago, for example, enrolls about 3500. Because of this 
larger enrollment it can offer the following program in mathematics; 
and in all other departments similar diversity obtains. 


The Senn High School Offerings in Mathematics 


Basic Mathematics I and II. These courses are for students with 
an arithmetic achievement grade less than 6.0. Of these, we have 
currently about 48 in the Senn. 

Essential Mathematics I and II. These courses are for students 
who have an arithmetic achievement grade greater than 6.0 but less 
than 8.0, about 189 in number. 

Essential Mathematics III and IV. These courses are for students 
who have completed Essential Mathematics I and II and wish to 
continue for a two-year sequence; or have completed Algebra I and 
II but do not have the achievement necessary for success in geometry. 
“Achievement” is determined by achievement test records and a 
prognosis test. 

Algebra I and II. These courses are for students with an arith- 
metic achievement grade of 8.0 or better whose test data indicates 
they should be successful in this course. 

Geometry I and II. This course is for students who have com- 
pleted Algebra I and II and whose test data indicates they should 
be successful in this course. 

*Algebra III. Prerequisite credit in Algebra I and II and Geom- 
etry I and II with a final mark of G or better in Algebra II. 

*Solid Geometry. Prerequisite credit in Algebra I and II and 
Geometry I and II with a final mark of G or better in Geometry II. 

Financial Mathematics. Prerequisites: credit in Algebra I and 
II and Geometry I and II. It is also desirable to have credit in 
Algebra III. This course may be offered as one credit in a three- 
year mathematics sequence. This course deals with the mathematics 
common in the business world. Practical problems and the use of 
financial tables are emphasized. This is a valuable course for stu- 
dents who intend to major in accounting or business administration. 

Trigonometry. Prerequisite Algebra I, II, and III, and Geom- 
etry I and II. 

College Algebra. Prerequisite Algebra I, II, III; Geometry I, II, 
III; and Trigonometry. ; 

In addition to the above courses, an “Advanced Placement” pro- 


* Either may be taken in the 3B semester. 
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gram is offered to the exceptionally talented students in mathe- 
matics, about sixty students at each year level, as follows: 


First year: Algebra I, II, III (3 credits) 
Second year: Geometry I, II, III (3 credits) 
Third year: Trigonometry, College Algebra (2 credits) 


This completes the traditional mathematics sequence usually 
covered in four years. An additional year covering Analytic Geom- 
etry and Calculus is offered to this group in their fourth year. 


How Is This Curricular Plan Implemented? 

Examination of these offerings reveals that there are not alone 
honors classes for exceptional students in the field of higher mathe- 
matics; there are in addition super-honors classes which cover in 
only two semesters the work to which other groups devote three 
semesters. At the same time they go much deeper into each phase 
of the sequence than does the ordinary honors class. Thus these 
advanced placement groups get five years of enriched mathematics 
during their four-year stay in high school. The program facilitates 
effective individualized instruction for the academically talented 
youth. Conversely, it also provides work in quantitative thinking 
for the slower pupils in grades 9 and 10 who have found even ele- 
mentary arithmetic very hard sledding. The practice of gathering 
together into one high school enough pupils to offer the necessarily 
wide range of courses to meet their needs, combined with the as- 
semblage of enough pupils in a particular field to make it possible 
for the principal to group them into class sections according to their 
needs, enables a region to take a giant step forward. 


The Advanced Placement Program 

The better colleges are increasingly adopting the honors and the 
seminar types of instruction for small groups of students. The 
better high schools are doing likewise. The Nicholas Senn now 
offers, in the field of the social studies, work for advanced college 
placement in United States History, History of Civilization, and 
Modern European History. It is currently planning an extension of 
advanced placement courses into the fields of English and science. 
This type of work in the English and social-studies areas requires 
that the teacher prepare bibliographies for each unit of work, that 
the pupils read both widely and deeply in preparation for panel dis- 
cussions and group reports, and that they have the discipline of 
planning and writing term papers. A considerable extension of 
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library collections is a requisite for the implementation of these 
courses. And of course the teacher must have the requisite train- 
ing both in subject-matter and in education. 


Special Education Essential for Serious Problem Cases 

The region, or the consolidated district, must also plan to relieve 
the teacher of the most difficult problem students who distract un- 
duly her attention from the main show. Special rooms and schools 
should be provided for the following types of pupil who disrupt 
the well-oiled regimen of the normal classroom: the socially malad- 
justed pupil who is incorrigible, at least temporarily; the emotion- 
ally disturbed youngster who may occasionally even be psychotic; 
the educable mentally handicapped who may have to be kept in 
high school beyond the compulsory-education age; and the pupil 
who is so lacking in motivation, regardless of ability, that he will 
make no effort at all to cooperate with the teacher. 


Ancillary Services Needed by the Teacher 

The teacher will be greatly assisted in the solution of the prob- 
lems of individual instruction if the central authority provides the 
tests for a thorough-going program of testing. In addition are 
needed staff members competent to administer them and to interpret 
the results to teachers and students. There is nothing more useful 
to the teacher interested in the learning problems of the individual 
pupil than a good inventory of his strengths and weaknesses. This 
survey enables the instructor to set up appropriate goals or objec- 
tives for each pupil, neither too difficult nor too easy, and to provide 
the curriculum or learning activities best designed to help him. 

A further need, largely beyond the control of the classroom and 
home-room teacher, is for a type of pre-service and in-service train- 
ing designed to condition teachers for seeing their classes as groups 
of individuals. They must be helped to plan for the needs of each, 
both a long-term and a short-term program of instruction. 


Responsibility of the Principal 

The local high-school principal must establish the climate and 
supply the leadership, services, organization and coordination which 
will be conducive to the teacher’s making a genuine attempt to 
minister to the individual needs, purposes, and abilities of her 
pupils. This implies frequent meetings with the heads of the de- 
partments. It requires further a great deal of attention to schedul- 
ing and to the organization of his high school. Pupils must be 
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grouped in each learning area in accordance with their achievement 
levels and their abilities. Moreover, teachers must be assigned to 
the various classes because of their special competencies. Each must 
be briefed individually regarding the reasons for her selection and 
the particular problems of individualization confronting her. 

For the honors groups, the principal should set forth such ob- 
jectives as the following: 


1.To motivate each student to put forth his best efforts as a result of 
adopting a serious life purpose and seeing more clearly where he is going 


2.To develop latent potential in respect to initiative, capacity for inde- 
pendent study, and serious determination to achieve certain definite goals 


3. To provide the library materials and the resources necessary for doing 
the job 

4.To make the testing instruments largely identical with the learning 
activities, as recommended by Will French in his recent study financed by 
the Russell Sage Foundation 


5. To take stock at regular intervals of the progress of each student and 
to reformulate the plan of instruction in the light of individual needs re- 
vealed by the tests 


There must be a school policy with reference to homework and 
assignments to prevent one department’s taking an inordinate 
amount of the student’s time, leaving no time—or very little of it— 
for him to devote to the work of other departments. As students 
move through the high-school grades, they should be required to 
accept progressively more freedom and more responsibility. 


Responsibility of the Department 

Since proper motivation of both students and teachers is a major 
problem in education, the department head must exercise effective 
leadership and ingenuity in discovering and using ways and means 
of awakening latent individual interests, drive, and fervor. In 
order to take on the attitudes appropriate for their high potential, 
which should probably lead them to the doctorate, the students 
blessed with great academic talent must gain insight into the goals 
and work of leading scholars and researchers. Such insight may be 
imparted through student trips to the graduate departments of our 
great universities for the purpose of rubbing elbows with the leaders 
in the various fields of research, of hearing from them regarding the 
problems on which they are currently working. Students should 
also visit great research libraries, and research laboratories of some 
of our great corporations. Scholars, preferably old grads from their 
own school, should be invited occasionally to come home to speak 
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about their fields of work to the younger generation. As the hori- 
zons of the students are broadened and their experience in various 
fields deepened, they will have a better chance to become imbued 
with the zeal requisite for sustained and intensive study. Their 
teachers should give evidence in their classrooms of their own con- 
tinuous study, and interest in things intellectual. 

After cataloguing community resources related to the depart- 
ment, the department head—with the assistance of colleagues and 
interested laymen—should proceed to plan systematic use of these. 
For example, the science department could profitably plan a whole 
series of visits to the nearest museum of science and industry. Each 
trip should be designed to promote careful investigation and under- 
standing of only one limited portion of the vast exhibits available. 
Students should be carefully prepared for such visits through films 
and TV lectures, through talks by the teacher or a docent from the 
museum, or perhaps through tape recordings and traveling minia- 
ture displays from the museum. Individuals should be expected to 
find a stimulus and an idea for an individual investigation or enter- 
prise. This quest will sharpen observation, reaction and reflection. 
Books and current magazines dealing in detail with various facets 
of the instructional program should be made readily accessible to 
teachers and students. The classroom teacher should be able to 
obtain classroom loans for limited periods from both the school 
library and the public library. As individuals in the class catch 
fire and express a desire to do independent study, teachers should 
supply the necessary guidance and direction. 

One segment of the staff must devote their time to awakening 
the interests of the academically talented and teaching them the 
techniques for learning of a high order at an appropriate level. The 
needs of the average students must be met by another group of de- 
voted teachers. Another segment of the faculty must specialize in 
the development of an educational program appropriate for the 
slow learners. At the present time these latter will be found largely 
in grades 9 and 10 because this type of pupil becomes discouraged 
and tends to withdraw from high school as quickly as the law allows. 
But as we learn better how to provide for the slow and reluctant 
learners the most appropriate courses and learning techniques, we 
should be able to retain them through to gradyation. Eventually 
we may be able to include a junior-college education as a part of the 
common learnings program to be completed by all, as recently advo- 
cated by President Eisenhower. 
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With the help of competent, interested, and patient teachers, 
many of the slow and reluctant learners can be salvaged. Their 
interests can be rekindled as their self-confidence is restored through 
a program of education properly geared in difficulty, tempo, and 
classroom climate to their abilities, emotions, and stages of progress. 
Some of them will turn out to be late bloomers, young people who 
had never before been sufficiently interested to apply even a fraction 
of their potential to the job at hand. Others will gain the self- 
confidence that they lacked for success. 


The Responsibilities of the Individual Classroom Teacher 


The individual classroom teacher has an obligation to work as a 
member of a departmental team and a school team, but within this 
limit lies a vast opportunity for the exercise of individual initiative 
and creative powers in meeting the needs of individual pupils. She 
should plan systematically to use to the best advantage the resources 
and services of the school system, her local school, and the commu- 
nity. She has a further obligation to become well acquainted with 
the pupils assigned to her classes through a careful study of all the 
data available from the school’s cumulative records, and to carry 
out to the best of her ability the mission assigned to her by the 
principal and the department head. She must maintain an experi- 
mental attitude toward her work, striving constantly to improve her 
program of education. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The range of ability and achievement of the students enrolled 
at the various grade levels of our comprehensive high schools is vast. 
The teacher faced with the responsibility of ministering to the re- 
sultant educational needs must be a very unusual person to be able 
to meet the challenge single-handed. Her performance, morale, and 
efficiency will be vastly improved if her superiors understand even 
better than she what the high school is attempting to do for the 
various types of student in the different areas of instruction. That 
is, provided those superiors, not content simply with having a sympa- 
thetic understanding of her problem, are determined to give her all 
the assistance possible. 
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Staff Cooperation in Individualizing 
Learning 


H. GERTHON MorRGAN 


Assistant Director and Professor of Education 
Institute for Child Study, College of Education 
University of Maryland 


KR 
N DIRECT CONTRAST to the focus in Russia, the concern of 
educators in our country must be that of fostering the develop- 
ment of persons as individuals, each worthy in his own right. For- 
tunately, most of our schools are staffed by people who have this 
dedication and who are serving most effectively in helping individual 
children become fuller, more complete selves. Individual teachers 
are being of significant service to children in their growth and learn- 
ing, but more of the potential for greater significance in this role is 
realized when all members of a school faculty work together. 
The case of Ned! illustrates a member of the team working to 
aid the process of learning in the classroom. 


NeEp COMES TO THE COUNSELOR 


December 8. Today, during one of my periods for individual 
counseling, Ned Bryant, one of my sophomores, came in and began 
talking. 

“Miss Davidson, I'd like to see my record. I want to see what 
kind of grades I have made. I know it is going to take better grades 
than I have to do what I want to do.” Together we examined the 
record. For his first year he had a “B” in everything except civics. 

I said, “You're saying that it takes a smart man to be an F.B.I. 
agent, is that it?” “Well,” said Ned, “I'll have to go to college first. 
I think that’s worrying me more than the F.B.I. school. I think 
I'd better go to summer school and take that civics over. I guess 
an F.B.I. agent should at least have a good grade in citizenship.” 

I asked, “How did it happen, Ned?” “Oh, I don’t know,” he 
continued. “It was a crazy notion I got the last part of last year. 
I had made B’s, B’s, nothing but B’s. I just couldn’t make more 
than a B no matter how hard I tried, so I thought I'd see if I could 
make less than a B.” , 

Since we were examining his first year’s record only, I asked, 
“And how are you doing this year?” “Still B’s,” he said. I then 
asked, “What about your biology?” He replied, “Oh, that.” 
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Ned’s Biology teacher had talked to me a few days before about 
not being able to find anything that Ned was interested in doing. 
She reported that he was unduly critical of everything. 


A Basis FOR WoRKING WITH NED 
With only the beginning of this session, it is possible to join 
Miss Davidson and take stock of the many positive elements in this 
situation. In addition to the most fundamental process—the basic 
and active valuing of individual children by the counselor—other 
factors present include such things as: 
1. Time and space for interacting with individual children on their concerns. 
2.Adequate understanding of and knowledge about individual children 
(“You're saying it takes a smart man to be an F.B.I. agent.”) 
3. Open, available, ready to work with children, and accepting of them. 
(Ned came in on his own initiative, fully expecting help.) 
4. Teachers who seek the counselor’s help with learning problems. (Miss 
Levins had talked with her about Ned.) 
5.A child concerned about his own growth and development—an able child, 


one possessing reasonably good mental health, one adequately oriented to 
the future. (College first, then F.B.1. School.) 


These, and many other positive factors in the forces at work 
upon and within this youngster assures school personnel, the 
counselor and teacher in particular, again of the hopefulness in the 
lives of children. 


THE COUNSELOR AT WorK 

Continuing with Ned I commented, “So you are trying the 
same thing you did in civics?” He said, “Oh, no! I’m not doing 
that any more.” Then, after a long pause, “I'll tell you the trouble 
there. She just doesn’t teach you anything.” 

“Well, I think I know what you mean. She really doesn’t do 
much traditional teaching,” I offered. Quickly, Ned asked, “What 
do you mean by traditional teaching?” 

“I mean by that making a definite assignment, page to page,—or 
giving you a set of questions, the answers to which you are supposed 
to learn, write or repeat back to her,” was the definition I gave. 
He responded with, “We might just as well not have a textbook. 
The only time she uses it is, after we have discussed something, she’ll 
say, ‘Let’s open our books and read about it.’ If somebody wants 
to know something about what he is working on individually, she'll 
say, ‘You can find that on page so and so in your text.’ ” 

I asked, “How many people work on individual things?” 
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“Oh, a lot of them—just about everybody,” Ned asked. “One 
boy brought a hamster to school. Some other boys helped him 
make a cage and get it all fixed up. Now there are five hamsters.” 

I commented, “That must have been fun for the fellows.” 

“Yes, and the rest of us had fun watching them,” Ned con- 
tinued, “especially when we were waiting for the little hamsters to 
arrive. The problem now is what is Bill going to do with them 
during the Christmas holidays. He will be going to California and 
there won’t be anybody to feed them.” I asked, “Does anybody 
else know how to feed and care for them?” 

“Oh, sure,” Ned replied, “Some of the people in class take turns 
bringing the food and caring for them every day.” I asked, “Have 
you ever brought the food, Ned?” He said, “No, I’ve just had fun 
watching. But that’s just it; we ought to be trying to learn some- 
thing.” 

“What would you like to be learning, Ned?” I queried. His 
reply was, “I don’t know.” 

So then I ventured, “Some of the students learned about repro- 
duction and about the care and feeding of animals. That sounds 
interesting to me.” He added, “There are some others who have 
been working on the kinds of foods they eat.” I asked, “How did 
they go about studying that?” 

“Well,” he began, “They kept a list of food they ate at every 
meal for a week. They studied the basic foods to see if they were 
getting them. Then they got a table to see how much they should 
be eating. They figured out the number of calories they were get- 
ting at each meal. One girl found out she was getting about three 
thousand too many. That’s the reason she is too fat.” 

“You seem to know quite a bit about that. Did you work with 
them?” I asked. His reply was, “No, I just heard them talking 
about it. Somebody was always talking about how many calories 
he had for lunch or whether he had a green vegetable.” 

I mentioned to Ned that Miss Levins told me about two boys 
spending the day on that new experimental farm that we’ve been 
reading so much about in the papers recently. 

Ned said, “They told us about their trip. John’s dad has a piece 
of land that has a lot of old stumps on it. John wanted to find out 
how to get the stumps out so he could use the land for his 4-H 
project in corn.” 

I decided to take another step, so I asked, “You don’t think you 
learn much in a class like that?” 
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Holding to his position, Ned replied, “I can pass the tests all 
right, but I think it would be a whole lot better if everybody had 
the same assignments.” 

So, I said, “Ned, I would be inclined to doubt that. Would there 
be any real reason why John should not learn how to get stumps off 
his land just because everybody doesn’t have a piece of land that he 
wants cleared of stumps?” Then, after a long pause, Ned said, “I 
don’t guess so.” 

I then added, “One of the best reasons for learning is that you 
want to know something. If you do, you get busy and do some- 
thing about it.” 

Ned said, “I believe you have something there. I think I'll give 
it a try.” I smiled and said, “Then may I be the first to wish you 
luck?” 

Ned, a relatively new student in this school system, was ex- 
periencing some confusion possibly because of his lack of experience 
in classes where pupils were doing different things, where the teacher 
was trying to discover the interest of children and helping them to 
learn from those interests. It may well be that the counselor 
helped Ned assign some value to experiences that he thought were 
fun but not worthy to be called learning. 


THE TEACHER AT WorK 


Ned approaches the classroom with an expressed attitude, “I 
think I'll give it a try.” What are his chances for success? What 
can Miss Levins do? Ned has told us enough about Miss Levin's 
class to convince us that she can succeed with Ned. The scientific 
study of human growth and learning has made available to Miss 
Levins and all educators the basic understandings, insights and 
methods for being successful with Ned and all others. 

The basic principles underlying an effective program for indi- 
viduals are not nebulous, not elusive. Instead, they are very clear, 
and they are available to all. They include the following musts: 


1. It is essential to understand the learner. Understanding the 
learner provides the basic cues and guides to those who attempt to 
support the learning of the individual. 

2. It is essential to value the learner. The valuing relationship 
is one of mutual trust and faith which opens the way for the teacher. 

3. It is necessary to maintain a democratic climate. The demo- 
cratic processes for guiding the development of learners provides 
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l conditions that are optimum for living, learning, and developing. 
4. It is important to remember at all times that all children want 
to learn. They are willing to work very hard to learn those things = 
holding personal significance for them. 
) 5. It is most crucial that we watch our place of emphasis. Re- 
search is indicating that children cannot be taught. Fortunately, ™ 
they can and do learn. The classroom emphasis should be that of 
) seeking learning situations of richness, balance, variety, and, wher- 
u ever it is reasonable, continuity. 
b 6. But it is also crucial that a basic principle being followed by 
Miss Levins be fully exploited. Children can and do learn in 


e groups, but the evidence indicates that the learning will be greatly 
u enhanced when the differences in the group are known, understood, 
? accepted and utilized by the learners and teachers. 
7. And, indeed it is essential to recognize with Miss Davidson ; 
€ that there are factors in the life stories of individuals that interfere - 
rT with learning. Fortunately, research is demonstrating very clearly 
o that effective measures can be taken to neutralize, off-set, or clarify 
or these factors so that desirable learning and development is possible. 
e With appropriate conditions, relationships and experiences, only 


a few things remain that must be provided. It is necessary that we 
know our pupils well—what they are working on, what they are up 
against, what their assets are. It is equally necessary that we gen- 


‘I uinely accept the differences existing between them and that we 
at utilize these differences. 
’s Fortunately, this does not require tutorial teaching. It is per- 
ic ) fectly possible to individualize learning and learning opportunities 
ss within the group situation, and, at the same time, maintain all the 
id wonderful values that can accrue to the individual through effective ; 
group living. 4 
li- THE FOLLOw-uP 
~~ December 20. Miss Levins came by to see me today. She said, 
“I don’t know what has happened to Ned Bryant. He has been 
he working up a storm this week.” 
to Ned is working because of Ned, a counselor, a teacher, and 
countless others in the school faculty, not mentioned here, working iP 
ip Fea as a team in fostering the development and learning of % 


1This case is from the counseling files of the Fair Park High School, Shreveport, 

10- Louisiana. Permission for publication has been granted by the late Miss Hixie Davidson, 
the counselor. The teacher in this record is Miss Alma Levins. The child shall remain 

les ) anonymous. 
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Language Arts Must Meet 
Individual Needs 


Lena M. MANNING 
Mineral Wells High School, Mineral Wells, Texas 
KX 

— INDIVIDUAL needs isn’t just another slogan, catch 

word or ruffle on the garment of education. All true teaching 
always has and always will be directed toward meeting individual 
needs. Each student who must be taught is an individual and it is 
only when an individual student learns some fact, or feels some re- 
sponse that any teaching has taken place. Through the years meth- 
ods, theories, nomenclature and ideas have waxed and waned in 
educational theory and practice, but real teachers have steadily pur- 
sued the true purpose of education. They have tried to awaken the 
desire for learning in the minds of the individual students and to 
guide those individuals to find what they seek and to prepare them- 
selves for good and useful lives. 

To teach grammar and usage to today’s high school students so 
that they, individually, will understand the basic factors of their 
language and be able to use that language intelligently and effec- 
tively is the goal of every true teacher of the language arts. 

Meeting this goal requires the use of many different techniques 
and methods. Not all secondary school students have the type of 
mind which can grasp grammatical relationships. Even for those 
who can understand, the teacher must make a presentation of these 
relationships which is clear, functional, and learnable. Even the 
more intelligent students often must have the material presented 
to them in several different ways before they can understand its 
importance. For the average and the slower student, many gram- 
matical relationships will probably remain unlearned. The teacher 
must, nevertheless, see that these individuals learn to speak and to 
write their own language in an acceptable manner. Teaching this 
requires all the ingenuity of the teacher to explain, illustrate, and 
re-illustrate until a rule becomes more than a set of words and until 
proper usage becomes a habit for the student. 

Often the student is confused by not understanding even the 
simplest words in a definition he “learned” years ago. Ask almost 
any group of high school students to define “adjective” and they 
repeat without hesitation, “An adjective is used to modify a noun 
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or pronoun.” Fine, you say, these students really know parts of 
speech. But don’t stop there—slip this innocuous question in 
quickly: “What does modify mean?” Now listen to the stammering, 
the guessing, see the complete bewilderment of the student who 
never realized that a definition is actually supposed to mean any- 
thing. Just learning the definition has not taught the student what 
an adjective is. One boy may learn by one set of explanations while 
another needs of dozens of examples with words he understands as: 
The word girl? What picture does that bring to mind? Now try 
the pretty girl? Has the picture changed? The fat girl? At last— 
modify assumes meaning. Then the teacher remembers that half the 
class are girls (and why can’t they see the picture changes from a 
girl to a pretty girl, to a fat girl? The answer is functional. They 
are not interested in any kind of girls.). So he starts over again: 
The tall boy? The tall, dark and handsome young man? That is 
one way to see that students individually, get the meaning of what 
is being taught. 

To be sure that each student learns to use language, his language, 
as an efficient tool requires the use of every method known to former 
generations of teachers and every innovation that can be made by 
modern teachers. The student must be given opportunity and re- 
peated opportunity to use his language in oral situations of many 
types. He must talk to the class, to small groups in the class. He 
must be removed from the vacuum which many think is the perfect 
classroom and be allowed to wrestle with problems orally, but not 
so loudly that he disturbs others who are also trying to use the 
language. Two may study together and discuss whether who or 
whom is proper in a sentence. Small groups may talk about books 
they have read, or projects on which they are working. Of course, 
all this activity requires more supervision than is necessary for silent, 
straight rows of students putting words into blanks. However, it 
does help students see that language is useful. 

The oral exercises supplement written assignments of many dif- 
ferent kinds. The student must also be given every possible oppor- 
tunity to express himself in writing. The importance of writing 
in American life today makes it more necessary now than ever be- 
fore that a student must be able to express himself clearly in writing. 
Years ago people could, and did, grow old without being called on 
to write anything. Today writing has become an essential activity 
on the farm and in the home as well as in the business and pro- 
fessional world. The farmer must be able to fill in government 
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blanks and to write answers to questions so that he can collect for 
products he has grown on the farm. It is essential that the rising 
young engineer be able to write concise, accurate reports so that his 
plans may be explained to his superiors. The language arts teacher 
is the one who must assume responsibility for preparing these citi- 
zens for these tasks. 

The teacher must try to see that each student is able to write 
correct sentences, paragraphs and pages which say exactly what the 
student wants to say. This one phase of the language arts program 
requires hours and hours of practice for the student and offers the 
teacher many opportunities for helping individual students meet 
their needs. The teacher discovers the students’ weaknesses by read- 
ing the papers. The teacher marks the errors and leads the student 
to master the specific rules and usages which he has missed. This 
routine job of marking papers offers endless opportunity for indi- 
vidual guidance. Don’t forget that the spontaneous expression of 
teacher approval on a paper that deserves praise may often be more 
effective in teaching Ted to write than all the negative remarks the 
teacher must make. 

Write “I agree,” or “I enjoyed this” on a paper and see the glow 
that appears on the student’s face. He will pay more attention to 
improving his spelling if his teacher thinks he has said something 
worth writing about. 

After grading a set of papers a teacher must frequently rework 
the curriculum to include remedial teaching based on the errors 
found in the papers. Some of the mistakes are wide spread enough 
to be brought up with the class as a whole. Some may be presented 
to small groups of students who can then work together on the drills 
and writing needed. Some must be handled on an individual basis 
by means of written comments on the paper and by private confer- 
ence with the student during class or at some other time. 

Some students find it impossible to translate general directions 
given by the teacher to a group into anything that has any personal 
meaning. They say, “But she didn’t say, ‘Jim, you do it this way’.” 
This is the answer the teacher gets when she says, “Surely, Miss 
Jones told you this last year.” So teachers, especially in the eighth 
and ninth grades, must be certain to see that those who are a little 
slow understand that the directions, the rules, are meant for Jim as 
well as for Sally or Jane. 

The teacher, especially in a too-large class, finds it impossible to 
give each student as much personal attention as he needs. Here, 
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the superior, or faster, student may render a real service. The 
teacher may solicit the help of these better students as group cap- 
tains for small groups of three to six students and let them explain 
the rule and its application to those in the group. The group cap- 
tain may check the remedial work done in his group and assist the 
other students in many ways. This supplements the teacher’s ef- 
fort and gives a chance for the superior student to realize that his 
extra abilities should be used for the good of others. 

The teacher must be constantly aware of the differing capacities 
of the students in his classroom. He must remember that Joan has 
to have rules repeated several times before they take on amy mean- 
ing. The teacher must use apt illustrations which catch the atten- 
tion of the student whose mind is wandering in realms far from the 
classroom. Sending the student out of the room for inattention 
only enhances his bewilderment on the subject under discussion. 
To drive home the concept of direct and indirect objects, forget 
the trite examples and try this: “John baked Mary a cake.” Now 
show why Mary is the indirect object, not the direct object, by giving 
the sentence this way: “John baked Mary.” This startling informa- 
tion will arouse most students for a short time and may help. 

There are many other assignments which help students meet 
their individual differences. Writing original dialogue in pairs is 
a more interesting way to learn to use quotation marks than filling 
in blanks in work books. This assignment leads naturally to com- 
bining pairs into fours to write scripts for skits and even for one act 
plays based on their own experiences. They can produce these play- 
lets for the class, for the student body, or for the PTA meeting. 
The skits may be recorded and played back to help students diag- 
nose their own needs. 

In all creative work, don’t forget those creative minds who are 
not your superior students. Probably Sarah can’t spell but she can 
feel and often can write poetry. Let her write it and then show her 
how to improve it by looking up the spelling after she has expressed 
her emotion in words. Don’t stifle her by demanding perfect spell- 
ing or perfect poetic form. After all, many dictionaries are being 
published but true feeling is not too abundant. 

Literature is admirably suited for use in meeting individual 
differences. Selections are available which will appeal to and stimu- 
late the interest of almost every student. Some of the slower ones 
can understand only one level—the story, or the facts. For these the 
curriculum must offer well written prose in simple language, pre- 
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senting stories and fact materials which will lead the student to 
enjoy new experiences through reading. These students can often 
give orally, to the teacher or to a group of other students, a report 
on a story or a book which they could not write effectively. The 
slow student often remembers details of the story and can frequently 
be led to see some application of this story to his own life if the 
teacher can talk to him informally about his reading. There are 
days when the teacher can find a few minutes to talk to Jim about 
what he has been reading outside of class and so lead him into 
choosing better books because the teacher is interested. This stu- 
dent will often respond to the melody and rhythm of poetry read 
aloud to him, although he only senses, rather than understands. 

The superior student can plumb the depths of the philosophy 
hidden in essays and poetry. He can revel in the connotation of 
words and find pleasure in the apt phrase and irony of situations. 
This student needs a chance to express his reactions to others like 
him and to the teacher orally and in writing. If this student has a 
favorite type of reading, even science fiction, it will heighten his 
respect for the teacher if he finds his comments are understood. 
Teachers who try to meet individual problems of students find that 
their teacher-minds must keep growing, that they must not only 
keep up with the world—and space—but that they must seek new 
realms of knowledge constantly. 

Many students who say that they can’t write at all are stimulated 
to write stories, essays, and even poetry when offered pictures as 
inspiration for free writing. These pictures do not need to be 
masterpieces of art, nor do they need to be expensive. Modern 
magazines are filled with pictures, even in the advertisements, which 
suggest stories and inspire verse. Cut out a big assortment of pic- 
tures and let each student pick out one. Give them a period to 
write whatever they wish to write. You will be amazed at the re- 
sponse you will receive from slow, as well as superior, students. 
Incidentally, you will get a glimpse of the real person which hides 
inside the teen-ager. Sometimes these free writing periods will re- 
veal the answer to some of the problems. 

Mary’s poem reveals that she and her boy friend have quarrelled 
so you will know why her work has fallen off this week. The lines 
Jim writes may be so dark and gloomy that you feel you must have 
the help of the counselor and others before his depression leads to 
tragedy. You may discover that the football hero really has an 
appreciative mind, as shown in this verse I received the other day: 
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A lighthouse is a lonely place to be; 
Nothing around except wind, rain, and the sea. 


Hundreds of years the light has shone; 
Many dying men it has heard groan. 


Though many years have gone past; 
It has kept afloat many a mast. 


The people that live on this lonely place 
Dedicate their lives to the human race. 
Like God, it is a shining light 

To guide brave sailors through the night. 


Some material may need revising and you may not find any 
masterpieces in your papers, but you will definitely find many inter- 
esting and often surprising efforts. 

Let us not forget that all subject matter (history, science, mathe- 
matics, art, music) depends on the student’s understanding of his 
language. Thus, language arts go deeper than a set of rules. Thus, 
on the language arts teacher more than on any other individual 
teacher, depends the student’s concept of life, how his life will be 
lived and to what extent he will become a useful, productive citizen 
of a democratic state. So it behooves all language arts teachers to 
use everything that has gone before and everything that they can 
devise to get the meaning of and the understanding of the basic 
principles of our language over to as many of their students as it is 
physically possible. 

Communication is one of the greatest needs of the world today. 
The economy of the world, the political future of all nations de- 
pends largely on the ability of the peoples of the Free World to 
communicate with each other. Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson spoke of this in his talk to the teachers of Texas in one 
of a series of programs being telvised as a part of the curriculum 
study in Texas this year. He said that the fast pace of modern life 
necesitates better communication. He also added that each student 
must make the greatest use of all his capabilities. This is the chal- 
lenge facing language arts teachers today. Science is extremely im- 
portant but it is also important that our citizens who are now in our 
schools be able to communicate with each other and with the citizens 
of other countries. 
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Individualizing Instruction at the 
High School Level 


BERNICE SKEEN 


Western Washington College of Education 
Bellingham, Washington 


IT CAN'T BE DONE..... 

eeces because teachers say, “There are too many learners per 
day . . . too many in a single class . . . no materials suitable for 
varying achievement levels and diverse interests . . . no time to pre- 
pare appropriate materials . . . lack of library and laboratory facili- 
ties . . . the high school is not the place to meet differing capacities, 
abilities, achievements, or personal problems . . . not enough time 
left from instructional periods to study the needs of each learner. 

ce eee because principals say, “Teachers aren’t prepared to 
handle the divergent levels of achievement or ability found in the 


high school . . . they can’t organize the use of multiple-printed 
materials . . . school patrons won't accept differences of ability and 
hence differences in achievement . . . everyone wants the learners 


to be average and above... .” 

seeee because observers of the problem say, “Rigid organization 
of the high school program . . . teachers who believe in individual- 
ized instruction are belittled by other members of the faculty . . . the 
all-or-none theory operates . . . the teacher can’t meet needs of all 
children so he doesn’t try to meet the needs of a few . . . lack of 
knowledge of the adolescent’s pressing problems . . . inadequate 
skill to organize materials, learners, and work . . .” 

It would appear that to provide for individualized instruction in 
the high school is nigh impossible. 


IT CAN BE DONE..... 

eeees if each member of the high school faculty places high 
value upon individualized instruction as a means of helping youth 
become mature responsible citizens. Fundamental is the value 
placed upon individualization of all experiences as a means to meet 
the major goal of the American Public High School. The investi- 
gation into one’s values must go beyond the verbalization stage, 
however. The searching must result in one of two statements. 
Either one must say, “No, I do not believe in individualized in- 
struction in the high school.” Or, one must say, “I do believe that 
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the high school starts WHERE the learner IS and I am responsible 
for helping him grow further. 

There can be no compromise on value; compromise on means, 
yes. One cannot say, “Yes, I believe in... if...” or “Yes, I be- 
lieve... but...” The if and the but are hazards to solving the 
problem. They create barriers when they look at means to imple- 
ment value. 

When a faculty has said firmly, “We believe in individual differ- 
ences in learners and individualized instruction as one means to 
achieve goals of the high school,” then that faculty is ready to assess 
possible solutions and to stake out steps to realize the goal. 

These questions may guide a faculty in the study of the problem. 
(1) How can the school program (time, space and activities) be 
organized and modified that individualized instruction may more 
easily occur? (2) What can each teacher do within his classroom 
arranging space, time, and activities to permit individualized instruc- 
tion? (3) What materials and equipment are needed to further the 
work of the teacher as he individualizes instruction? 

eases if the principal assumes a leadership role which develops 
a climate for cooperative solutions to problems. The problem is 
a knotty one, requiring the “brain-storming,” a creative approach, 
and problem solving skills. Casual committment to the unique 
function of the comprehensive American Public High School is a 
start. Devoted commitment comes as possible solutions are devel- 
oped. 

eves if the principal sees his role as one that serves the teacher 
in the learning program of the school. The principal provides in- 
formation to help the staff investigate possibilities of changing the 
time schedule—longer time for this, shorter time for that, best time 
to do this, best time for that, time for teachers to prepare, time for 
learners to work. He gathers and disseminates to the staff informa- 
tion about the kinds of learners who enter the high school and 
where and what the learners do when leaving. The principal does 
all that he can to help the faculty find partial solutions to indi- 
vidualizing instruction. 

ceeee if the teacher assumes that he can learn more effective 
ways of helping each student learn a multitude of things. He 
accepts the learner as a person first, with varying abilities to achieve, 
varying levels of competencies, varying levels of conceptualization, 
varying degrees of self-control and assumptions of responsibilities. 
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shen if the faculty together lay out a program of study which 
(1) states what the problem or goal is, (2) provides a time-span to 
read and observe what others are doing; permit creative thinking; 
collects information about the space in which learners and teachers 
work; information about the learners as persons; research related to 
the problem, (3) results in a plan of modification for the entire 
school and supports teachers in their experimentation with indi- 
vidualized instruction, (4) provides for gradual change, (5) includes 
patrons at appropriate times, (6) includes high school students at 
appropriate times and for appropriate tasks, and (7) provides a 
continuous means of noting progress toward the goal of meeting 
individual needs of the high school student. 

cesee if at this point, the reader has begun to wonder what 
small role he may play in starting toward, or furthering work al- 
ready started toward individualized instruction, then, one may say, 
it begins with one learner. Whether there are 200 or twenty 
learners in the group, a decision has to be made which learner to 
help first and what is appropriate for him. A smile and a good 
morning makes one student’s learning-day easier. This is indi- 
vidualized instruction for him. Bringing from one’s own library, 
books for another student eases his problem relative to reading. 

ceees if the reader continues to look at his whole field of en- 
deavor and sorts out things that are important to do and things of 
less importance that he may put into his time, the effort, the thought 
and study required to provide individualized instruction then he is 
on his way. Center the study of the class on problems and plan 
with the students ways of (1) finding answers, (2) reporting answers 
and (3) helping to learn skills and concepts related to the problem. 

eweee if the reader is still willing, then take one class at a time 
in which to improve the organization of learners within the class, 
to accumulate materials of diversified difficulty and complexity, 
interest and content. Over a period of several years the entire opera- 
tion is improved for the benefit of the students in the high school. 

All this sounds very fine. It is easy to say and hard to do. For 
over and over we are assailed with the question of WHO should go 
to high school and be educated there. We are confronted with the 
equally difficult problem of WHAT experiences should each learner 
have. A third salient question is HOW to organize and instruct 
the youth who enroll in the free American Public High School. 
Basic to approaching the problem of individualized instruction in 
the high school is the delineation of our educational philosophy. 
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Student-initiated Research in 
Mathematics 


WALTER H. CARNAHAN 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
KA 

VERY EARNEST high school teacher, whether of the languages 

or science or mathematics or other subjects, is devoting serious 
thought to the problem of more effective cultivation of abilities and 
interests in all fields of learning. As a teacher of long experience 
I cannot say that the effort is more active today than in former times, 
but at least there is more urgency connected with it. The serious 
teacher is asking herself, “How can I organize for better cultivation 
of interest and achievement in my subject? How can I find time to 
direct the efforts of those who are ready for study beyond minimum 
requirements? Where can I find help in the printed literature that 
I can pass on to my students? What community resources can I use? 
How can I extend help to those who are half-ready and half-willing 
to work beyond the call of school demands?” 

These are important questions that demand answers. Fortu- 
nately, the professional literature offers many answers which the 
teacher can read and weigh with her own situation in mind. Now, 
it seems to me that there is one special problem that receives too 
little consideration. It pertains to student-initiated interest. Often 
there is some student in a school who, through reading or talk with 
others or radio or TV stimulation or in any one of many other 
ways, is stimulated to an interest that is not school-directed and may 
not even be school-related. What attitude should the teacher take 
toward such interests? What part should she take in helping the 
student to evaluate and pursue them? 

From this point on in my discussion I shall relate my comments 
to the subject of mathematics because that is the subject with which 
I have had most experience, although I have also been a teacher of 
history and English. I hope that teachers of subjects other than 
mathematics will be able to extract suggestions that will be of help. 

When the teacher is approached by a student concerning a topic 
in which he has become interested it may happen that the teacher 
has little knowledge of the matter and has no time nor inclination 
to familiarize herself with it. For example, what would you do if 
one of your students should approach you for guidance in making a 
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study of the mathematics of games, or the matter of probability as 
related to physics, or symbolic logic, or, the theory of relativity, or 
theory of sets, or hyperbolic functions, or cryptography? I have 
purposely extended this list of possibilities in order to make reason- 
ably certain that among the suggestions there will be at least one 
in which you feel no more at home than does the writer. 

There are several possible reactions to a request on the part of a 
student for help in a field in which I do not feel at home. (1) I 
can say readily that I cannot help him and let it go at that. (2) 1 
can suggest that it would be better for him to give attention to more 
conventional subjects and suggest a few of these for his considera- 
tion. (3) I can recommend that he get a book and read, and if I 
know of such a book I can give him a specific reference. (4) I can 
agree to read and work along with him in common pursuit of new 
knowledge. (5) I can put him in touch with some person who has 
knowledge and will give guidance. (6) I can tell him to forget the 
whole thing and attend to assigned work in school. 

At this point the writer is tempted to set down some categorical 
“don'ts,” “don’t do this, don’t do that.” However, it will be best 
to try to set forth some uncategorical “do’s.” First, it seems reason- 
able to assume that there is no interest so impelling as the interest 
that comes from within. Hence, it is a serious matter for the teacher 
to dampen such interest or to make a substitution. It is educa- 
tionally valuable to talk over the limitations of the topic of present 
interest so that the inexperienced student can arrive at some evalua- 
tion of it as well as see some of its connections with other life ex- 
periences such as those of science or industry or cultural exchange 
with other persons. The teacher should, if she is informed, try to 
lead the student to see the topic as a part of a larger phase of mathe- 
matics and thus to extend his interest and discipline his evaluation. 

Once I met a teacher who had a student who wanted to make a 
tesseract illustrating geometrically the concept of the fourth dimen- 
sion. She suggested that I meet Claude (as I shall call him) and 
talk with him. I had only a limited time but did meet Claude and 
had an interesting talk with him. He took me to his home and 
showed me the model that he had begun. It was too large to take 
to the school. The student showed me the book that he had con- 
sulted and told me of the problems of construction that he had en- 
countered. I tried to be helpful and the boy seemed to be pleased 
with our discussion. I went away believing that here was a boy 
who had a permanent mathematical interest and would pursue his 
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studies profitably. Not long ago I met a person from Claude's 
school and asked about him. To my great disappointment I learned 
that Claude had graduated and had gone to college but had failed. 
The reason seemed to be that he had expected college to center 
his educational experiences around such limited pursuits as con- 
struction of tesseracts and like materials or models, or at least that 
he would be able to make direct use of his special interest. Now, 
in my contact with Claude I should have oriented him with respect 
to the object of his special interest, to have pointed out that the 
fourth dimension was of far more general interest and value than 
the construction of models, that even the fourth dimension was only 
a small part of the wide field of mathematics, that even mathematics 
is only a small part of essential educational experience for us all. 
I am not sure that I did any of this; perhaps I thought someone else 
had done or would do it. However that may be, the fact is that the 
teacher has a big responsibility in helping the student see that any 
topic that he singles out for immediate consideration is only a small 
detail in the larger area of knowledge. 

Another important contribution that the teacher can make to 
the experience of the student who gets a spontaneous localized 
interest is to help him in the matter of finding reading material. 
It is not necessary that the teacher know the books that she recom- 
mends, although such knowledge is of great value. Tell the student 
to visit a good library, the library of a large university, or the state 
library, or a well-equipped city library. Not one high school student 
in a hundred knows about the United States Catalog which lists all 
books in print in the English language. The student should be 
told about this and how to get information from it. He should be 
told to use the librarian to get help in locating suitable books re- 
lating to the subject of his interest. He should also be told not to 
be easily satisfied. If the library does not have the book that is 
wanted, usually it can be bought and made available. Or, the city 
or state library can borrow from another library and make the book 
available to the student. Any state library can borrow books from 
the Congressional Library and pass them on to the local borrowers. 
Another suggestion that is in order is to suggest that the student 
himself buy the book that he needs. 

Another suggestion that I would make. is that teachers in 
high school make far more use of the professors in colleges and uni- 
versities. If you have a student that has an interest in a subject 
with which you do not feel acquainted, give him the name of some 
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professor in a college of your community. Or if you do not know 
the name of one who might be directly interested, have the student 
write to the chairman or head of the department in the college or 
university. I know of no college professor who would not be happy 
to give careful consideration to any such request for help. Some 
six weeks ago I had a letter from a high school teacher telling me 
of the interest of a student in number systems and asking for some 
suggestions. I answered the teacher's letter and tried to be helpful. 
Within a week came a letter from the student himself. That began 
a corrspondence that has not yet terminated. I estimate that I have 
written forty manuscript pages about number systems and the stu- 
dent has written more than that. I hope he has enjoyed the ex- 
change half as much as I have. So my recommendation to all teach- 
ers is to make much more use of college personnel in helping high 
school students in matters of special interest. There are probably 
a few college teachers who would not wish or not be able to give 
the necessary time, but there would not be many. Even personal 
visits to the campus would prove valuable educational experiences. 

Of course, the first source of help for students with special in- 
terests should be the local teacher. Even when she does not have 
knowledge of the topic, she can work along with the student and 
learn with him. It is a good educational and professional experience 
to do so. There is no loss of face in working with a student in a 
field in which the teacher is not instructed. In fact, the teacher 
gains stature by letting the student see her grow. 

One experience of value for the student who makes a study of a 
topic of special interest is to tell about his work. The teacher can 
give some time in one of her classes or at the school club or in an 
assembly program to the student who has made the study. All will 
profit from this, the student who did the research, the students who 
hear him, and the school in general. 

In conclusion, then, let me recommend that every case of student- 
initiated interest in special study be treated seriously. The teacher 
should try to help the student see his topic of interest in relation 
to the broad area of the subject of which it is a part, should help 
him make contact with helpful books, should put him in contact 
with persons who have the knowledge and time to give assistance, 
and should recognize achievement in some suitable way. Thus such 
interest can be made to contribute effectively to the educational 
development of the student. 


Meeting Individual Differences in the 
Classroom 


O. F. NELSON 
Johnson High School, St. Paul, Uinnesota 
KR 


| be IS a well known fact to any one teaching that the press and 
the public in general, have been very critical of our schools the 
past two or three years. As a result we find that many individuals 
have “chosen sides” and the verbal battle rages as to whether we are 
or are not giving our boys and girls the kind of education they 
should have. As far as the writer is concerned he feels we have 
never done too well. We must improve our methods of teach- 
ing, not only in mathematics and science but in all subject fields. 
Our boys and girls must be better, much better trained than 
their parents and grandparents of a generation or two ago. The 
subject makes little difference as improvements must be made in all 
fields. We must learn to teach EACH INDIVIDUAL in the class 
rather than just the SUBJECT. Subject matter must be mastered, 
of course, but it is far more important to teach each individual how 
to THINK, how to WORK, how to STUDY and how to live a 
happy and healthy life. If we can accomplish the above aims the 
knowledge of subject matter will and must follow. The writer 
started doing research work toward such a program in the early 
nineteen-twenties. 

I shall try to explain my program somewhat in detail within the 
limits of this paper. Each teacher must make changes to suit his 
or her personality because we as teachers also have individual differ- 
ences. Most of my work has been done in physics but some has been 
done in chemistry, algebra and plane geometry. At first I used only 
short units or sections of units that would take only a week or less. 
After three or four years I had enough experience and training so 
that the method was followed during the full school year. For the 
past twenty-five years each individual in my classes has received his 
own assignment. 

To explain the procedure used in making individual assignments 
is not easy as it is not always possible to express in words minor 
changes that must be made to fit special situations or to satisfy indi- 
vidual needs. As an example I shall use part of the introduction 
to a rather long unit on the study of electricity in physics. The 
total time needed may be from six to ten weeks. 
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There will be one group assignment somewhat as follows: ‘For 
the next few weeks we shall learn as much as we can about electri- 
city. We want to learn what electricity is, how we can use it as a 
servant and how to ‘handle’ it so it will not damage our equipment 
or harm us.” It might be well to tell the class briefly what electric- 
ity is, how it is produced and explain why a number of new terms 
must be used and understood. From here on all assignments should 
be individual and the discussion should be carried on by and among 
the members of the class. All information given to the class by the 
pupils must be in terms simple enough to be understood by every- 
one. New terms that must be understood are given as assignments 
for the second day; usually two pupils for each term. Definitions 
from the book are not enough. Simple illustrations and examples 
must be used. 

If you are to teach to meet individual differences it is very 
necessary for the teacher to talk as little as possible but always to be 
ready to guide and stimulate the discussion. Also, the more the 
pupils talk and write, the more the teacher will learn about each 
individual. The instructor must watch so that the examples re- 
ferred to and the vocabulary used is understood by and somewhat 
familiar to all the members of the class. No one can understand 
a discussion if it is “above their heads.” This would seem as if the 
bright pupils would be held back to the level of the poorer ones. 
Not at all, if the PUPILS do the discussing. A difficult assignment 
is given to a capable individual and when he makes his report to 
the class or leads the discussion he must simplify the vocabulary 
and terms used so that all pupils in the class will understand what 
he is talking about. This is often difficult for a teacher and more so 
for a pupil. It is excellent training for anyone no matter how bright 
he is. The taxing of the student’s ability comes when the assign- 
ment is made by the instructor and in designating the source or 
book the capable individual must use in getting the information 
needed. Also, if the topics for the day are simple the gifted pupils 
in the class may be permitted to go to the library or the laboratory 
to do more difficult work. Likewise, if the day’s discussion is too 
difficult for the low ability pupils, or of little value to them, they 
may be permitted to do some other work. 

One question will always come to a teacher who has never used 
this method of discussion. How can assignments be made to each 
pupil if you have 35 or 40 individuals in the class? It is very easy. 
It is just a matter of method. All assignments are not made at one 
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time, nor are they worked out before class except in a few cases. 
Remember, 75 to 80 per cent of the talking is to be done by the 
pupils. The teacher acts as a guide or leader. As the discussion 
proceeds there will be a number of instances every day when new 
‘angles’ are used or where the pupils show that they lack sufficient 
information to carry on the discussion. At this point the teacher 
steps in and makes assignments for some future date, perhaps the 
next day or even a week hence, depending upon the number of 
topics assigned for the next few days. Or perhaps some important 
laws or principles of physics have been omitted in the discussion 
and an assignment is made so this can be added at a later date. 
But,—you will protest—, this is a very unorganized and mixed-up 
procedure for a subject that is so well arranged as science, or for 
any subject for that matter. This is correct, but that is part of 
what you are to teach in any subject and your pupils will learn 
very little about organization when it has been done by a textbook 
writer without any effort on their part. You still use the textbook 
as an example. You as a teacher may not like this method at first 
but it is much better for the pupils as you start at the level of 
development of each individual and proceed. 

I feel I can say that I have had excellent results. Over a period 
of ten years the physics enrollment increased from 34 pupils in a 
graduating class of 327 to 411 pupils electing physics from a gradu- 
ating class of 456. Also the median score of the 411 pupils in a final 
test was a little higher than that of the 34 pupils on the same nation- 
ally standardized test. Physics and chemistry are considered difficult 
high school subjects. This is not true if we teach the subject on 
the level that our pupils live. This can be done using any text 
but changes must be made. If the reader is interested he may get a 
copy of Everyday Physics from Ginn and Company where the writer 
brings physics down to the age level of high school pupils. Be care- 
ful when you make the change, however, so you do not teach just a 
watered-down version of your subject. You can guard against this 
by giving standardized tests as finals. 

In using this approach to meet individual differences some sug- 
gestions may be necessary. First, proceed slowly to start with until 
you have ‘educated’ yourself to the method. Do not expect all your 
pupils to take part in the discussion at first. Second; make a ‘check- 
list’ of all the important points, problems, laws, principles, etc. that 
you expect your pupils to master during the year. This list may be 
developed from the index of any good text. Each time a certain 
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activity is covered, make a check on your list. When you think the 
problem has been mastered include it in a test. If the results are 
poor, repeat the activity, using a different approach. If some activi- 
ties or problems have been missed, find some way to bring them up. 

Third; the writer uses a notebook for each class with one page 
dated for each day of the school year. When an assignment is made 
the topic and the name of the pupil is entered under the correct 
date. This may be done by a member of the class. Each day the 
discussion is started by the pupil listed first on the page for that day. 
There should be, enough assignments to occupy at least half the 
time of each period. Some of the class hour should be used for 
preparation. If two or three pupils have been asked to work on the 
same topic, always call on the least capable one first because if the 
best pupil talks first there will be very little or nothing left for the 
poorer pupils to talk about. As a rule, friends or pupils of like 
ability do not work well together. Fourth; it is necessary to have 
a great deal of reference material in the classroom. Also, mark all 
reference material as to reading difficulty but DO NOT give this 
information to the pupils. The writer marks a 6, 8, 10, 12 or 14 
next to the authors name in the front of the book and this means 
the grade level of the vocabulary and sentence structure used. As 
far as possible, a low ability pupil is required to use a 6 or 8 book 
while a capable one a 14 book. While supervising the work during 
the preparation period it is quite simple to tell a pupil who has a 
book that is too easy or too difficult that there is a better one for 
him. 

Some readers might ask, “Is not ability or interest grouping 
equally good or better?” The writer used this method for six years 
and found little if any difference between the progress of the gifted 
in the control group and those of equal ability in the select group 
as far as results on standardized tests showed. The same method 
of teaching and the same text were used in both groups. A number 
of years later a group of high ability pupils were placed together 
and a technical, college preparatory method of teaching was used. 
Four other physics classes having pupils of lower ability (aver- 
age) were taught using the method described above. The median 
score of the four classes on a nationally standardized test that was 
used as the final examination, was slightly higher than the median 
score of the high ability group on the same test. Also, the pupils 
of the high ability class showed less interest. 
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Individual Differences Recognized in 
Teaching or, ‘‘Triple Threat’? Teaching 


H. C. CHRISTOFFERSON 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Mec HAS BEEN WRITTEN and many experiments con- 
ducted on the problem of teaching in such a way that each 
student will be stimulated to achieve at his maximum potential. 
Many inspired speeches have been made and many teachers have 
been stimulated to doing spectacularly effective work by this urge to 
meet the needs of all students in their classes. Individual instruc- 
tion, homogeneous grouping, contract teaching, project teaching, 
are phrases which suggest emphases which have been found useful. 

Thirty years ago one whole city system made itself famous by its 
devotion to “individual instruction.” For years “Individual In- 
struction” was the “sine qua non” of effective teaching. Today some 
of the values are retained in the phrase individualized instruction. 
The extreme philosophy failed to be widely accepted for two reasons. 
First, individual instruction is too costly for mass education and 
too burdensome on a teacher who has to teach the same idea 30 
times to 30 children. Second, such teaching loses the tremendous 
stimulus that comes from group cooperation and group competition 
in solving problems. It also loses the great economy of having most 
of the 30 children learn in one presentation. 

A quarter of a century ago many schools became very enthusiastic 
about “homogeneous” grouping. Then our philosophers got busy 
and this indication of efficient organization was banned as being 
undemocratic. Now, after “Sputnik,” we have become more realistic 
and again “ability” grouping is being widely used. Many schools 
are selecting both slow learners and superior learners at an early 
age and adjusting the curriculum to their needs. A nearby school 
has selected the top 40 and the bottom 25 in an eighth grade class 
of 150 and is planning a greatly enriched program for the gifted 
group in a “five-year” plan. It is hoped in mathematics that many 
of them will complete the elementary calculus. 

However, even though the extreme deviates are eliminated, there 
are still great differences among individuals in any group. Fortu- 
nately there is really no such thing as a completely homogeneous 
group. Teaching would be pretty dull and learning would be 
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stupidly mechanical if all members of a group were identical. The 
object of this paper is to present an ideal for teaching and learning 
which can readily be used on any group, top, bottom, or middle, or 
on a heterogeneous group. It may be called a three-pronged 
philosophy of teaching, or a “triple-threat” technique. It is based 
upon three levels of learning and of teaching and will be illustrated 
by a lesson in mathematics before it is generalized. 

There seem to be three rather distinct levels of teaching in 
mathematics, and these levels seem to apply also in most other fields. 
The lowest level is rote memorization of rules, followed by drill, and 
then blindly applying these rules to problems. Such teaching would 
give the rule for the subtraction of negative numbers: for example: 
“To subtract directed numbers, change the sign of the subtrahend 
and add.” 


Subtract: 
Problems: +10 +10 —10 —10 
+ 6 — 6 +6 — 6 
Solutions: 
+10 +10 —10 —10 
Change sign and add: — 6 +6 — 6 + 6 
Answers: +4 +16 —16 —4 


The third or highest level of teaching and learning involves 
helping the child to discover how the system works, to create his 
own rules, to develop an insight into the process, and finally to 
generalize for efficient operation. Such teaching might begin the 
study of the subtraction of directed numbers somewhat as follows: 

Teacher: We have learned that in algebra we have directed numbers. The 

10 and 6 in arithmetic have become +10 and —10, +6 and —6 
and we now know their meanings. We have learned how to add 
these directed numbers. 


Add: +10 +10 —10 —10 


Before we can learn to subtract these new numbers, we must recall 
that subtraction has two distinct but related meanings. The first 
meaning is “take away.” To subtract 6 from 10, we think of 10 
objects with 6 of them taken away. This meaning has little use in 
dealing with directed numbers. A second meaning is difference or 
how much must be added to one number to make it equal another. 
For example, George weighs 135 lb. and John weighs 150 lb. What 
is the difference between their weights, or how much must we add 
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to George’s weight to equal John’s weight, or John weighs how 
much more than George? Here we subtract to find the difference. 
Suppose we use this idea now in figuring out how to subtract 
direct numbers. 


Subtract: +10 +10 —10 —10 
+ 6 — 6 + 6 — 6 


The first subtraction of +10 minus +6 will be like that in arith- 
metic? What is the answer? 

Sue: +4 

Teacher: The second one is harder. What is the difference between —6 and 
+10, or what must be added to —6 to make +10? 

John: The answer has to be +16. 

Teacher: Why not +4 as in the first example? 

Mary: +4 added to —6 would not make +10, it would make only —2. 

Teacher: Can you show by means of some concrete setting how this can be? 

Sue: Well, if the temperature is +10° today and it drops to —6° to- 
morrow, the difference is +16°, because it would have to rise 16° 
to be back to +10°. 


Enough perhaps to illustrate teaching which sets the stage so that 
children can analyze situations and eventually discover and even 
finally to express the rules. 

The second level is above the rule stage, but below the creative 
or discovery stage. In it the teacher explains how and why every- 
thing works. She shows why +16 is the answer to exercise 2 and 
why —16 is the answer to exercise 3 preceding. The students under- 
stand the reason for the rule and can therefore apply it with more 
intelligence than can the “rule learners.” Perhaps she draws a line, 
placing the —6 to the left of the zero and the +10 to the right of 
zero, to show that there are 16 spaces between —6 and +10, and 
therefore that +-16 must be added to —6 to make +10. She follows 
this with the generalization that “to subtract, change the sign of the 
subtrahend and add.” She uses and checks the rule to be sure that 
it works and that it makes sense to the students. 

Here are three rather distinct levels of teaching and learning. 

1. In “rule learning” the learner is told the rule, shown how to use it, and 
then drilled on its use. 
2.In “understanding-before-rule” learning the teacher explains every- 
thing and the student learns why as well as how the rule works. This 
is then followed by practice or drill. It is the most commonly used 
methed in both high school and college. 

-In “creative or discovery learning” the student-is stimulated to analyze 
the situation and to create his own generalizations instead of being told 
everything. These three levels of teaching are seldom completely dis- 
tinct in operation. A teacher who teaches creatively will often slip a 
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bit and do a little telling, or a teacher who gives only rules will often } 
ff add a bit of understanding. Then, too, pupils who create their own 

rules on some occasions may become followers at other times and 

merely understand and follow the work of those who discover the rule. 

This analysis of teaching effort and philosophy creates a sort of sliding 

scale to provide for individual differences. The following lesson will 
indicate how this might operate. 


Miss Jones has reached the place in her tenth grade geometry 

class where she is to prove that the sum of the angles of a triangle is 

180°. They have used this fact in junior high mathematics and 
pate have experimented with it by by tearing off the corners of various 
sie: triangles and actually adding the angles correctly. Now they are 
+3 ready for a rigorous deductive proof. They have also developed 
certain standard conclusions about parallel lines which are cut by a 
je transversal. There seems to be a need to establish by rigorous 
- thinking the fact that the sum of the angles of any triangle is 
exactly 180°, not just approximately 180°, not even 99.44% of 180°. 


Teacher: We seem to be in need of proving now that the sum of the angles 
of any triangle equals 180°. We can use any of the geometry that 

we have already learned. Are there any conditions in which we 

7 would know that the sum of three angles equals 180°. 

si George: If we knew they were each 60°, or if they were in a 30°, 60°, 90° 

; triangle, their sum would be 180°. 

Teacher: Very good, but our problem deals with any triangle, not just 
certain triangles. Is there some way that we could draw a perpen- 
dicular, or a parallel, through some point that would make 3 angles 
with a sum of 180°. (Several hands on this leading question) 

John: If you draw a line through ) 
A parallel to BC, 3 angles H# 
would be formed at A whose 
sum is 180°. / - 

Teacher: Excellent. Now, can we 
show any relation between 

+h these angles and the angles 


‘es of the triangle? B 
see: Mary: One of them is an angle of e 
the triangle, so if we can show angle 1 = angle B and angle 2 = 
4 angle C, we could substitute and know that angle A + angle B + 
angle C = 180°. 
Sue: But angle 1 = angle B because they are alternate interior angles 


formed when a line which cuts 2 parallel lines. The same is true 
for angle 2 and angle C. Therefore, since angle 1 + angle A + 
angle 2 = 180°, and angles B and C equal angles 1 and 2, there- 
fore angle A + angle B + angle C will equal 180°. 
pie! Teacher: Suppose the triangles were of different size or shape or made of 
' steel beams instead of chalk dust, would all that John and Mary 
have reasoned out still be true? ) 
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George: The line through the vertex, either actually made or just imagined, 
would still make three angles whose sum we know to be 180°. Also 
if the line is parallel to the opposite side, the alternate interior 
angles formed by those parallels and the sides of the triangle 
would always be equal. I think we have proved that this sum 
would always be exactly 180°. 

This thinking Miss Jones has reviewed so that more members of the 
class will understand what has been done and finally the conclusion 
were emphasized so that it could be used even by those who may not 
have completely understood the reasoning involved. 

Enough to illustrate a type of teaching that provides three dif- 
ferent levels of achievement. John, Mary, Sue, and George have 
done creative work. They have discovered largely by their own 
efforts some vital relationships. They have a keen appreciation of 
what it means to prove a conclusion on the basis of other conclusions 
which have been previously accepted. Some members of the class 
understand and can follow the thinking, even though they created 
none of the ideas. There will be other members of the class who 
may not even understand what proof means, but they will accept 
the conclusion on faith and be able to use it mechanically. 

Extremists in the use of “discovery” teaching allow no conclu- 
sions to be given until all members of the class have discovered the 
relationship being developed. Others will let the first student to dis- 
cover it tell the rest of the class. Either of these extremes seems to 
this writer to be undesirable. A middle ground that would hope for 
a fourth or fifth of the class to be creative, 50% to 60% of the class 
to follow and understand, and another fourth or fifth to follow and 
use, even without complete understanding, is a more realistic and 
attainable goal. 

Here is group work planned to provide for individual differences. 
This “triple-threat” teaching would have a triple goal in mind. 
First, opportunity will be given for those who can think creatively 
to do so. Second, for those who can understand and follow, let 
them be told, not by the teacher, but by their peers in response to 
the setting created by the teacher. Third, there will be those who 
will see through the “glass dimly” yet can perhaps use the con- 
clusions of others. 

The chief value of this sliding scale type of teaching technique 
is that ability grouping becomes less necessary and the teacher can 
feel that he has reached individuals at different levels of thinking. 
He is not trying to make everyone a creative thinker, nor is he 
forcing everyone to be a faithful rule follower. 
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: Music and Guidance—A Combination to 
4 Help the Individual 


LENORE ADUBATO 
Central High School, Newark, N. J. 
KX 

LTHOUGH individual instruction has been a recognized need 
Me, at all levels of education, there seems to be a growing tendency 
to emphasize it during the senior high years. Classroom instruction 
for most music subjects such as foundations, fundamentals, music 
literature classes, choruses, etc., has long been established as part of 
the offerings of the secondary schools. Today, it is an accepted 
fact that instruction in instrument-playing for small groups is 
offered from the elementary through the high school years. Inter- 
ested pupils, with the help and advice of guidance counselors, have 
selected one or more courses in music instruction which in later 
years has helped provide an avocation. In some cases, lifetime 
work in music has resulted because of this. 

I remember one boy in particular. At present, a choir director 
and organist in his church, he really never expected music to be- 
come more than a leisure time activity. While attending junior 
high school, it was discovered that Johnny had a heart condition. 
His ambition to become a house painter and decorator would never 
be realized since this type of work would now be too strenuous for 
him. Johnny had always been exceptionally interested in music. 
He had been playing the piano and drums (self taught) for years. 
Through his own initiative, he had organized a three-piece band 
ae which played for the school’s dances every Friday during lunch 
time. In this dance band, he played the drums. Later on, after 
one of the music teachers had given him about one and a half years 
of instructions on the piano, he played this instrument for the 
school orchestra. He was also an excellent bass and became one of 
the leaders of the school’s senior chorus. Advice from Johnny's 
music teachers and his guidance counselor, plus a consultation with 
his physician led him to select music as a vocation. His needs were 
aa understood and his abilities were nurtured by interested teachers 
4 and counselors who spent many extra hours helping and guiding 


him to a successful career in music. 
Two other boys come to mind. Both played the piano exceed- 
ingly well in the junior high school where they were encouraged to 
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greater proficiency. They both moved on to their respective high 
schools where the guidance counselors and music teachers, who had 
been contacted and enlightened beforehand as to the abilities of E. 
these boys, guided them on to future music careers. Both boys went 
to a professional school of music after graduating from high school. 
The younger of these two boys, who just started at this school last 
fall, is doing very well according to the latest reports. The older 
d boy has long since graduated, and when heard from recently, was é 
composing his own music and also serving as an accompanist to a * 


: concert singer. Neither boy had seriously contemplated making 
" music a full time career; but, because of the individual help each ; 
f \ had received, now seems to be well on the road to success. f 
d The author recalls also a trio of girls who started singing to- a 
5 gether during their junior high school years. Today, two of these @ 
. girls are married and are probably singing sweet lullabies to their 2 
. children. The third girl, who is pursuing a successful career as a = 
. | private secretary to the president of a large concern, has not married 
. as yet. At the church of her denomination, during her leisure time, 

she meets with a group of other musical young people. Under her 
™ direction and coaching, this group prepares many different songs 
, which it then presents in concert, annually, in the spring and fall 
- of the year. The concerts are well attended by friends, relatives, } 
. and interested members of the community. It is indeed an inspiring = 
or and gratifying experience to all who attend, including the author! 
- ) There was another boy whose career was followed closely by both 
c. his music teacher and his counselor as he progressed from junior 
. high to high school, and from there, to a career in the United States 
id Army. This boy came from a very poor background, for although 
h his parents worked hard, whenever their health made it possible, 4 
or there never seemed to be enough food and clothing for the large aq 
rs number of children. Robert was a very charming boy of average 
1e intelligence with a better than average singing voice, and a real 
of love of music and dramatics. Time after time, the boy was featured 
5 as a male lead in school operettas, plays, or scripts presented by the 
th Dramatic Choristers (A group that combined dramatic choral 
re speech and music). Repeatedly, he was a great success; a success, 
rs that is, as far as his teachers, fellow-pupils, or school administrators 
1g were concerned. However, no one in his family ever knew of his 

successes for the simple reason that no one from home ever attended 
d- his performances. His father worked nights and his mother was al- 
to ’ ways much too tired or ill to come to see him. It was noted that at 
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one of the larger productions put on by the high school of his choice, 
in which he was awarded a fine part, the only outside person to 
cheer Robert on, was his former counselor from the junior high 
school. Today, Robert is admirably performing his duties in the 
armed forces and is a credit to the school personnel who spent so 
much time helping him during his school years. 

Another example which could be given and which was a little 
different from those already given, was the case of Edward. He 
told his music teacher that he was interested in building a library 
of recordings of the more serious type of music. He had already 
started by purchasing some of the selections he had heard and 
liked in the music literature class. Now, he was ready and eager 
to add more records. The music teacher invited Edward, and any 
other interested pupils, to attend some after-school sessions. Re- 
cordings of composers from many lands were played and short dis- 
cussions followed. The grateful boy was able to add many more 
recordings to his library and what was even more of a thrill and 
enjoyment to him, he could really understand and explain the music. 

Countless other examples could be cited and discussed at this 
time; but, that seems hardly necessary. The fact is established that 
the ambitions, needs, and interests of the students might not have 
been realized if the students had not been given individual 
attention. Large classes and inflexible schedule often make it practi- 
cally impossible for a teacher to give all individuals the attention 
and assistance they need. Counselors are often so busy with clerical 
work that they cannot give all the time needed for the guidance of 
their counselees. 

The ideal situation it seems would be a teaching schedule with 
classes of twenty or less. More attention could then be given to 
the individual talents (or lack of talents) of the pupils. Teachers 
would then be in a better position to render more guidance, and 
together with the counselors, who would have a very minimum of 
clerical work under this ideal situation, parents, and the pupils 
themselves, could establish a proper road to success. 

It must be made clear that these suggestions could: be used for 
all subject areas in the high school. For example, in the January 
1959 issue of our school paper, the Chairman of the Modern 
Languages Department, wrote the following to the pupils: 

“So you really know your strengths? Has Central helped you 
develop them? The wise student seriously talks it over with his 
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teachers and counselor. They are in a good position to help you 
discover yourself.” 

The fact that common needs, interests, activities, etc. of most 
pupils, can be shared and enjoyed in groups both large and small, 
is an accepted proven theory today. It is also a fact, however, that 
each pupil is an individual with a certain personality having definite 
needs, interests, ambitions, and activities which are particular to 
his own make-up. The interested teachers will recognize and appre- 
ciate these facts and will assist in contributing to the growth of his 
pupils whenever possible. 


In conclusion, the following two questions may be asked and 
answered: 


1. What can we hope for as a result of giving more individual 
instruction and attention to high school pupils? 
The answer can be: 


As adults, the pupils will be better prepared for life with its 
intricate problems of work and leisure time activities. 
2. How have music and guidance helped? 
The answer to this question is a concrete one: 


The successful careers of the cases cited, as well as the follow- 
up studies of the work and leisure time activities of other pupils, is 
conclusive evidence of the value of the combination of music and 
guidance. 
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Terminal Education for Mentally 
Retarded Youth 


Joun R. Peck 
College of Education, University of Education, Austin, Texas 
KX 

OW THAT THE CLASSROOM for mentally retarded chil- 

dren in the elementary school has moved to the main corridor, 
and in the secondary school has its foot in the front door rather 
than the back, a new era has arrived for the special educator. The 
old tactics of beating the drum for recognition of the subnormal 
child’s dilemma, and riding the crest of militant parent groups 
demanding special classes must give way to something less dramatic. 
In most of our leading cities, large and small, the beachhead has 
been taken; the opposition has succumbed; the troops are deployed 
in depth; and the flags of the great crusade have been furled. The 
retarded child in these communities has status and recognition. 

The present period calls for a new kind of generalship. De- 
cisions once made in the saddle, at the spearhead of the pressure 
group, may now be made with more deliberation around the con- 
ference table. These decisions are going to determine whether 
special services for the mentally retarded have been soundly con- 
ceived and executed as a part of America’s educational program, 
or whether the whole thing has been a brush fire of spectacular 
proportions. 

The proof will lie in the end product, the final disposition of 
certain of these selected retardates, particularly the adolescents and 
the young adults. Has special education actually made them better 
citizens? Has the drastic shift of curriculum from the abstract to 
the concrete produced a better adjusted and more capable wage 
earner? Has it, in fact, produced a wage earner at all, or just a 
grown up child who masters the fourth grade in his teens and then 
retreats to the ignonimity of family protection for the rest of his 
life? 

Affirmative answers to these questions will be possible only if 
those responsible for the education and training of retarded presons 
follow a long-range plan that carries the individual all the way into 
vocational maturity. In too many school systems, investigators find 
a vigorous program for the educable mentally retarded child at 
primary and intermediate levels, a fuzzy, spotty, half-hearted attempt 
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at junior and senior high schools, and after that a great chasm of 
nothingness for the grown retardate at the end of the trail. 

It is the great hope of all professional workers in this field that 
this represents a transitory stage in the movement rather than the 
emerging status quo. If this is to be the destiny of special educa- 
tion in our land, then school boards will soon find other places to 
spend their money and the special class, leading children to the 
brink of nothingness, will have earned its just demise. 

What is the long-range plan? What do the leaders of this move- 
ment intend to do for educable retarded persons to assure maximal 
opportunity for them where it counts most—in the full bloom of 
maturity? 

At the outposts where these problems are receiving the most 7 
thorough scrutiny there appear some very healthy and hopeful 
signs of growth and understanding. Two organizations leading in 
this endeavor are, ironically, outside the field of education proper. 
They are the United States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the National Association for Retarded Children. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation Amendments in 1943 extended the benefits of the 
state-federal program to mentally disabled persons who could be 
trained and placed in suitable employment. Prior to this, only the 2 
physically handicapped were eligible. Under the leadership of Mary F 
E. Switzer, Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
mentally retarded in increasing numbers are beginning to be habili- 
tated and placed under the guidance of trained counselors for place- 
ment and follow-up. 

The National Association for Retarded Children, in addition to 
coordinating parent councils and underwriting research, has con- 
sistently demanded better programs for the older child in public 
schools and more attention to the post-school adult. At the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the Association in October, 1958, the com- 
mittee which received the greatest attention and which produced 
the best thinking was the committee on vocational rehabilitation 
and sheltered workshops.! 

Educational psychologists have known for years, and special 
educators are well aware, that what the mentally retarded person 
is carries more weight with an employer than a school report of what 
he does. This might be differently expressed. by saying that the 
personal traits of a young man at the bench have more sales value 
than the level of academic schooling he has attained. Reliability, 
in the adult retarded employee, makes more impression on his boss 
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than whether he can read a second grade book or a fourth grade 

x book; enthusiasm for his job outweighs his ability to subtract three- 
= digit numbers; earning the respect of his fellow workers makes him 
es more valuable to the firm than his ability to recite the capitals of 

, the forty-nine states; pride in his own workmanship will assure his 
bap continuous employment more convincingly than his prowess at 
spelling; and his knowledge of wages, savings, deductions, and the 
power of a dollar bill will make him a better man than mastery of 
- the multiplication tables. For the mentally retarded person of any 

age, any education other than practical is pathetically impractical. 
Ina survey made last year among 29 of the State Vocational 
ay Rehabilitation offices, ninety-eight percent felt that acceptable per- 
ia sonal and social adjustment was a more important factor in job 
placement than job “know-how.” Only one percent felt that the 
two factors were of equal importance, and another one percent felt 
that job “know-how” was more important.? 

Leo Shainman® in an article in the American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency in 1951, wrote: 

Every investigation or follow-up study on the mentally retarded has empha- 
sized that the factors upon which their success or failure is most dependent 
are the ability to get along with others, the ability to take criticism, the habits 
of puncuality and cleanliness, the ability to avoid accidents, and remain in good 


health, the ability to handle tools and materials with care, and other traits that 
involve honesty and loyalty. 


ae Haasarud and Moore,‘ describing the rehabilitation plan for the 
mentally retarded in Minneapolis pointed out society’s need for such 
: individuals in the labor market: 


The employers benefit by obtaining a steady and reliable labor source for jobs 
that are necessary but unwanted by the more skilled workers. We need not 
waste the skilled individual’s time and effort on jobs at a lower level. Shop 
teachers and other school personnel who have not previously given thought to 
the nonacademic student are realizing that he is an important part of our 
population. There is also an increasing appreciation of the need to develop 
nonacademic skills in our educational programs. Society as a whole benefits by 
having as many of its members as possible able to support themselves. 


his Reports from various sources in the nation indicate that the 

current trend toward preparation of maturing retardates for pro- 
Tad ductive lives follows three general methods: (1) the high school 
special class, (2) the sheltered workshop, and (3) the habilitation 
center. Each of these will be described briefly. 
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Tue ScHoor Speciat CLAss 

In the high school setting, mentally retarded boys and girls may 
either attend special secondary schools run exclusively for the men- 
tally subnormal pupil, or, what is more often the case, they will be 
assigned to a special class within a regular high school. In either 
case the emphasis ought to be upon pre-vocational and vocational 
training. Academic accomplishment must be deemphasized. It is 
best used here as a tool by which to improve one’s practical knowl- 
edge with little concern for abstract concepts underlying this knowl- 
edge. Usually the student spends part of the day in the classroom 
and at least half of the day in a part time occupation working for 
an employer on the outside. Classroom work revolves around what 
the boys and girls need to know about their current jobs or about 
getting and holding a job. It also emphasizes good living habits, 
thrift, acceptable personal adjustment, wise use of leisure time, and 
similar areas. this is the most widespread of the three methods in 
practice at the present time. 


THE SHELTERED WORKSHOP 

The fastest rising star in the firmament of possibilities for re- 
tarded youth appears to be the sheltered workshop. Briefly, this } 
is a place of employment, not school connected, where the handi- 4 
capped person either mentally or physically can find work where 
the tempo and the atmosphere are specifically adjusted to his capa- 
bilities. Foremen and supervisors are counselors as well as bosses. 
, It removes him from the competition he would otherwise encounter 
in the open labor market yet assures him a living wage, safe work- 
ing conditions, and some fringe benefits in the form of reward for 
good work and a more personal interest in his welfare. If he proves 


s capable of advancement beyond the workshop, in some cases the 
t worker is graduated into the outside world of employment. In most ‘ 
P instances the sheltered workshop pursues some form of bench work 
; on a sub-contract basis turning out an assembled product. There 
> are many exceptions to this pattern, however, one of the better 
y known being the Goodwill Industries. Almost without exception 
retarded employees in a sheltered workshop live at home and com- a 
mute daily to work. Very recently some experimentation has been 
. done with residential sheltered workshops. 
yl HABILITATION CENTER 
n This is the least known of the three methods and has only re- 


cently gained the attention of special educators. Ideally, it is a 
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small residential facility serving young people past school age who 
are retarded to the extent that they cannot go directly from public 
school to employment without special help. The best known of 
these centers is the Marbridge Foundation, a ranch type facility in 
Texas. Boys with fair prospects of succeeding in full time employ- 
ment are admitted for a one-year or two-year intensive training 
period. In addition to vocational and agricultural training, they 
get experience in care of rooms and clothing, conduct at social 
activities, some arts and crafts, strengthening of physique through 
athletics and ranch maintenance, and training in wise use of leisure 
time. After proving their ability, these young men are placed with 
firms in nearby cities. In nearly all cases they have succeeded as re- 
liable employees side by side with so-called “normal” menial workers. 
Upon placement they move into town and are virtually on their 
own, except for the protective availability of a state vocational re- 
habilitation counselor. The advantage of this method over the 
sheltered workshop is that it removes the youth from his usually 
over-protective home environment. In short, the “boot camp” type 
of experience away from home tends to make a man of him more 
decisively than if he remained at home. The residential habilita- 
tion center, for boys at least, has great potential as a final step 
toward total habilitation and needs to be more carefully studied. 

Whichever of these three methods are employed, it seems rather 
evident now that state supported Vocational Rehabilitation is 
moving into a key position under the leadership of the national 
office and its enabling laws. It has the funds, it has the machinery, 
and it is rapidly developing the technical skill for supervising the 
final evolvement of a retarded person’s preparation for productive 
living. In this area, state leadership has frequently surpassed local 
leadership in seeing the broad issues and acting upon them. 
Throughout America more and more state rehabilitation officers 
are sending their counselors into the public schools, locating po- 
tential placements among the retarded school population, coordinat- 
ing their efforts with those of the school, and picking up John or 
Mary as a habilitable case as soon as they leave school at 17. In 
similar manner they are accepting placement cases from the shel- 
tered workshops and the habilitation centers. If present trends 
continue this should prove to be an established pattern for the 
terminal education of mentally retarded youth. 

Here, then, may be the answer to the question, “What are you 
doing with retarded children at the end of their basic schooling to 
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prove that special education is really worth the cost and the effort?” 
If the school program is one of rugged practicality; if the adolescent 
has genuine opportunities for vocational, on-the-job experience, 
whether it be a high school work cycle, the sheltered workshop, or 
the habilitation center; and if the excellent placement and follow-up 
methods used by Vocational Rehabilitation are allowed to operate, 
the end product will be remarkably worthwhile. 

If, on the other hand, local school systems continue to concen- 
trate only on the young child; if, in high school, too many of them 
lurch along with mere academic remediation; and if they let the 
subnormal boy or girl linger there overage and unhappy, or let him 
walk out into a world he is unable to lick—then special education 
for the retarded can be laid aside as a massive failure. It is not 
anticipated that all children in the educable mentally retarded 
category will grow up to be wage earners. Many will need institu- 
tionalization, others will return home to live out their lives as best 
they can with adult help. But as long as one child in the commun- 
ity, or half a dozen, miss the golden key to self-sufficiency who might 
otherwise have found it, the job ahead is clear. There are many 
agencies and many willing hands ready to help the public schools 
accomplish their goal in this very important new phase of American 
education. 


1 Bi-Monthly Report of Vocational Rehabilitation and Sheltered Workshop | meal 
National Association for Retarded Children, Inc., No. 4, December, 1958. pp. 

2 Qollins, Thelma J., “A Survey of Current Vocational Rehabilitation oie for 
Mentally Retarded Persons in the United States.”” Unpublished thesis, The University 
of Texas. 1958. 91 pp 

Leo Shainman, “Vocational Training for the Retarded in the Schools,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, July, 1951. 11 

*Florence I. Haasarud and Sara W. Moore, “Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion for the Mentally Retarded in Minneapolis,” Vocational Rehabilitation of the Mentally 
Retarded. Rehabilitation Service Series No. 123, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1950. p. 180. 
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The Role of the Department Head in 
Providing for Individualization of 
Instruction 


JosePH MERSAND 


English Dept., Jamaica High School 
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HERE IS nothing new in the concept of individualization of 

instruction. As far back as the fourteenth century a school- 
master described his philosophy of education in a treatise now lo- 
cated in the Vatican in which he reminded his readers “that each 
boy has a different temperament and had to be treated accordingly 
and he makes a further point . . . Each boy learns his lessons at a 
different rate of speed, and it is the business of the schoolmaster to 
discover each boy’s relative capacity for learning.” I am certain 
that educational literature of an even earlier period will have similar 
references. The problem then, is hardly a new one. 

Nor are the solutions new. When Roy O. Billett wrote the 
volume Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promo- 
tion in 1932 as part of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
he could state quite truthfully: 


. the facts and theories concerning individual differences, which have filled 
library shelves to overflowing during the past quarter of a century are still re- 
posing on library shelves, or echoing through the lecture halls of schools of 
education, much more generally than they are incorporated in the practice of 
secondary schools.2 


In the quarter of a century since Billett made his statement, the 
volume of studies about discovering individual differences and mak- 
ing provisions for them has increased tremendously. The various 
books of the Report of the Commission on the English Curriculum 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, The English 
Language Arts in Secondary Schools* and especially Volume III, 
have had ample discussions of this topic. Finally, of especial interest 
to those of us in the field of English, there is Olive S. Niles and 
Margaret J. Early’s excellent study of Adjusting to Individual Differ- 
ences in English, with its many specific suggestions in the areas of 
reading skills, writing skills, uses of reading, and listening.* 

No teacher or supervisor of English can honestly say that there 
is nothing available on how to meet the great problem of individual 
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differences, if he will but take the trouble to read the already vast, 
and rapidly accumulating literature on this subject. 

How one supervisor in a large metropolitan high school in New 
York City has endeavored to help his teachers meet the individual 
needs of their students is the subject of this paper. Theory and 
practice are here inter-related, for only thus will the remainder 
have any value. 


1. The supervisor's philosophy: 


Much depends upon the supervisor’s own philosophy of educa- 
tion. If he conceives his function to be a dispenser of rubber bands 
and board erasers and theme paper, he may not have much time 
for individualizing instruction. Or, if he conceives his function to 
be that of an inspector who sees that classes, like Mussolini’s and 
modern Swiss trains, begin on time, he too will be occupied most of 
the day with the trivia of instruction: proper ventilation of each 
classroom, removal of coats and chewing gum from the classroom, 
removal of papers and orange peels from the classroom, and clean- 
ing the blackboard before each lesson. 

All these above-mentioned trivia of instruction must be put in 
their proper perspective so that the only excuse for the supervisor’s 
existence can be given its due importance, which is the improvement 
of instruction. And, to me, improvement of instruction without 
individualization of instruction, is meaningless. The supervisor 
must ask himself whenever he observes any and every teacher: “Is 
she aware of the differences of the students before her and is she do- 
ing something about these differences?”” Of course, he must always 
be ready himself to show how these differences can be recognized 
and provided for. 


2. Providing for differences by programming: 

Granted that he is aware of the importance of individualization, 
he must make some administrative provisions by programming at 
least in three large categories: the bright, the average, and the slow. 
This sectioning may be extended in either direction. Thus the 
slow may need special sections in remedial written composition, 
remedial reading, or remedial speech. The bright, at the other end 
of the spectrum, may need classes in creative writing, world litera- 
ture (as compared to the standard 12th year English literature 
almost universally found). Thus, by sectioning classes, a first step 
is taken in the right direction. We need not amplify at this point 
the criteria to be used for selecting students for such classes because 
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they are rather obvious; e.g., reading score, excellence in English 
in the preceding term, proven talent (in creative writing and dra- 
matics, etc.) , expressed interest (world literature). The literature 
for selecting slow learners is rich in discussing these criteria of 
selection.5 


3. Providing the proper teachers: 


Unless the proper teachers are available or willing to be trained 
in the art and skills of meeting differences, the best educational 
philosophy and the most elaborate programming will not go very 
far. Where do these gifted teachers come from? I would urge 
every teacher to read Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant’s “Charles Town- 
send Copeland,”® and such books as Houston Peterson’s Great 
Teachers’ and Gilbert Highet’s The Art of Teaching. Many 
teachers, whatever their educational philosophy may be, have long 
recognized the paramount importance of the individual, and have 
long made provisions for meeting individual needs. The perceptive 
supervisor, as he gets to know his department, learns to recognize 
those teachers who are already aware of this great challenge and are 
doing something about it; those who are dimly aware of it and 
would like to be told how to do something; and finally those who 
are not aware and must, by every supervisory technique, be made 
to realize that before them in their daily classes are 150-200 sepa- 
rate individuals as distinctly different from one another as their 
respective fingerprints, and vastly more interesting for these differ- 
ences. 

Thus by recognizing the potentialities of his staff and assigning 
each teacher to the type of class to which she can make the greatest 
contribution for individual growth, the supervisor has taken the first 
step personnel-wise toward meeting the need. The rest is encourage- 
ment, training—in-service or otherwise—promotion of professional 
growth by all available techniques so thoroughly treated in the many 
text-books on supervision that now appear almost annually. 


4. Providing the proper syllabus: 


Sectioning classes and selecting the proper teachers must be fol- 
lowed by a course (or courses) of study that enables the teacher to 
make provisions for individual differences. An examination of the 
courses of study in English from many states and cities over the past 
five years reveals that hardly any one appears today without some 
chapter on meeting individual differences. The New York State 
Syllabus in English for Secondary Schools, Grades 7-12, as far back 
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as 1935 made many provisions for individualization.® An examina- 
tion of the annual volume published by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development about the new courses of study 
prepared each year will reveal a wealth of valuable material.!° 
Throughout the country there is a great deal of curriculum build- 
ing going on in English, and in almost every instance there is recog- 
nition of the need for providing for individualization of instruction. 
Any alert supervisor today must realize that as he and his staff work 
together to prepare a course of study in English that will meet the 
needs of today’s American Youth, there must be no rigid list of 
spelling words, or set of grammatical rules, and spelling devices 
that must be mastered and that this hodge-podge cannot be dignified 
by the term, course of study. Rather must there be many possibili- 
ties for enrichment for the gifted, as well as modifications for the 
less gifted, each being challenged to do his best. There are many 
such multiple-tract courses of study, but the one I know best is the 
one I was privileged to work with from its inception in 1952 to its 
publication in 1957.11 To demonstrate how this may be carried out 
in the actual classroom situations, two large resource units have 
been prepared and distributed to all teachers of senior high English: 
The Self-Reliant Individual and The Individual as a Member of the 
Group. These are for the 9th and 10th years. Eventually there 
will be units on The Individual and His American Heritage and 
The Individual and His Search for Values for the llth and 12th 
years. Many other school systems, both large and small, have indi- 
vidualized their courses of study in English. To name the courses 
of study from Philadelphia, Denver, and Seattle is not to depreciate 
the many other examples that are also available. 


5. Providing the proper instructional materials: 


The best philosophy of education, plus dedicated teachers and 
good course of study must be implemented by instructional mate- 
rials. The old days of the one grammar and one classic are (or 
should be) gone forever. The supervisor must obtain funds for 
many different texts, for series of remedial texts for the retarded 
readers, and enriched texts for the superior students. There are 
about fifteen different series of literature anthologies for senior high 
schools. It behooves him to become acquainted -with all or at least 
some of these series, their teachers’ guidebooks, and their student 
workbooks. Only then can he choose which will be most suitable 
for his particular school situation." 
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But grammar texts and literature anthologies are not enough 
in the modern English course. There must be many other instruc- 
tional aids such as recordings, film strips, tapes, etc.1* The alert 
supervisor today must not only be a well-read man but also a “well- 
listened” man, well versed in many different kinds of audio-visual 
aids and the most effective ways of using them. 


6. Practicing methodology that will provide for individualization: 

Too many teachers still assign “the next thirty pages of Silas 
Marner or A Tale of Two Cities” and consider this an adequate 
assignment. A few go one step ahead toward individualization and 
ask for answers to three or four questions, with some extra credit 
for an additional answer or two. The supervisor must through his 
various department publications, conferences, and visits with teach- 
ers stress ways of differentiating and individualizing assignments and 
methods of conducting the recitation.’ Such topics as book reports, 
research papers, panel discussions, etc. should be taken up with old 
and new teachers so that they get some idea of ways of varying the 
old question and answer technique of conducting the recitation of 
thirty years ago, and, alas, much too frequently today. Sometimes 
the supervisor himself should give a demonstration lesson or get 
one of his skilled teachers to give one. Intervisitation should be 
arranged for, so that the neophytes may observe the newer tech- 
niques of the more experienced and gifted teachers. 

Occasionally, good examples of superior individualized teaching 
techniques might be collected in booklet form and issued to the de- 
partment. Such collections have been made frequently by the writer 
for his teachers. These collections not only boost staff morale by 
encouraging and giving due recognition to the outstanding teachers 
but they can be used profitably by all.17 


7. Providing for individualization through tests: 

Some kind of uniform testing program is carried on in many 
large high schools throughout the country. Sometimes these tests 
are given in the middle of the term and in other cases at the end. 
Since these are frequently uniform for an entire grade, there is an 
apparent diminution of individualization. Yet certain provisions 
for individualization are still possible within the framework of the 
grade-wide uniform examinations. For example, in my own de- 
partment 20% is given to a literature question which is unique to 
each class. All final examinations are unique for the particular 
class. Frequent quizzes or monthly examinations are further at- 
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tempts to individualize examination procedure. Students in non- 
academic classes get an entirely different examination from that 
given to those getting an academic diploma. Gifted students may 
be given a third type of paper. 


8. Bulletins for individualizing instruction: 


Sometimes the best program may bog down or collapse entirely 
because the lines of communication are clogged. I have long made 
it my policy to state my own objectives clearly, give as many specific 
directions as are feasible, and then trust to the intelligence and 
good will of my staff to carry on. Of course, there must be constant 
follow-up by the supervisor, and encouragement and suggestions for 
improvement. 


9. Providing facilities for reproducing instructional materials 
prepared by teachers: 


One of the most usefui of all machines for helping to indi- 
vidualize instruction is the reproducing machine—whether it be 
the mimeograph, the vexograph or any other type. My teachers 
send me an endless mass of materials for duplication daily: lists of 
words misspelled on examinations; lists of grammatical errors made 
on compositions; book lists for class units; reading passages for slow 
learners; class magazines; and last but not least a class novel to 
which every one of the thirty-nine students contributed. A stu- 
dent squad can quickly be trained to operate the machines. Student 
typists may prepare the stencils. I have found that this practice 
spreads like wildfire among the teachers as they tell one another 
about the success they have had with this or that exercise; this or 
that device, etc. One cannot expect the teacher to individualize 
instruction without individualizing materials; and individualized 
materials must be duplicated. The teacher has done her share 
when she has prepared them. It is the chairman’s responsibility to 
reproduce them. 


10. The supervisor’s attitude toward his staff: 


The supervisor cannot expect his staff to individualize instruction 
if he himself does not individualize supervision. He must respect 
the integrity of each member of his staff, know her strong and weak 
points; praise her accomplishments; and encourage her to do better 
all along the line. By this attitude of understanding, tact, and ever- 
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present helpfulness, he can inspire them to their very best, to meet 
the fascinating challenge of individual differences and to do some- 
thing about providing for them. 


1 Marchette Chute, Geoffrey Chaucer of England, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1946, 
p. 38. Cf. Lynn Thorndike in Speculum, Volume XV ety E pp. 400-408. 
18, 2 Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, National Survey of , Monograph No. 


Pp. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

* Journal of Education, Volume 138 (December, 1955), Number 2. 

5See William Featherston, Teaching the Slow Learners, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Revised Edition, 1951. 

*In her volume Fire under the Andes, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. 

™New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1946. 

® New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1950. 

Obtainable from the New York State 1, New York. 

2° Write to A. S. C. D., 1201 Sixteenth, S. W., Washington 6 

1 English-Speech-Language Arts for Senior Witton Schools, Bureau “of Publication, 
New York City Board of Education, 1957. 

2 Also obtainable at the Bureau of Publications, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. 

13 See “Fostering Personal Growth through Literature” in Bulletin of the National 
ge Secondary School Principals, Volume 42, No. 241 (November, 1958) 
pp. 162-168. 

14 See “Effective Supervisory and Administrative Bulletins,’ Bulletin of the National 
mT of Secondary School Principals, Volume 41, No. 233 (December, 1957), 
pp. 97-1158. 

% See “Using Audio-Visual Aids in English,” Audio-Visual Guide, May, 1956. 

ane the Individual in Large Classes,” English Jeweak October, 1957, 
pp. 406-4 

7 See Principles and Practices of Guidance in English Classes, Long Island City 
High School, N. Y. C., 1952 
gpractices in Remedial English Classes. Long Island City High School, 

Successful Practices in Remedial English Classes. Long Island Oity High School, 
Department, N. Y. ©., 1959. 
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